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TRANSLATORS’ PREFACE 


Abridgments of English waterproofing patents have 
been added in order to bring it up to date. It may 
be taken for granted that if a process is worth any- 
thing it is patented in England. 

IJhe author deals almost solely with the water- 
proofing of fabrics, but we have^fgone outside this 
limit in our selection of patents. 
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WATERPROOFING OF FABRICS. 

CHAPTEE 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Definition . — Waterproof fabrics are those which, by covering 
over and impregnating the fibres and filling up the interstices 
between them with a substance insoluble in, and imperme- 
able to, water, are not only protected from the destructive 
effect of dew, rain, hail, snow, etc., but the objects covered 
thereby, more especially perishable goods, are also protected 
from these atmospheric influences. Waterproof garments 
are also used to protect persons from rain, and to en- 
able them to wade about in water with impunity. Fabrics 
are rendered waterproof by impregnating them with fats, 
oils, varnishes, pigments, guttapercha, indiarubber, oxides, 
acids, and metallic salts and other media. Little has been 
written on the subject, and the few writers who have dealt 
with it cannot be congratulated upon their efforts. It is 
customary to include under waterproofing such processes 
as the impregnation of wood and paper pulp, the manu- 
facture of waxcloth, and of articles of indiarubber and 
. guttapercha, etc. The term should, however, be restricted 
to the treatment of fabrics by chemical means, so as to pre- 
cipitate insoluble oxides in the fibre, or the impregnation of 
the fibre with organic bodies, such as paraffin wax, etc., so 
as to make it impervious. 

Belative <md Absolute Impermeability . — Absolute imper- 
meaMlity can never be attained, and does not exist, even if 
1 
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the fabrio has shown itself watertight for weeks or even 
months. If a pouch is made of a waterproof fabrio, and 
kept full of water, we notice at last that the colour of the 
outside begins to change up to the level of the water inside, 
without the water itself showing. The outside often, too,^ 
begins to get mouldy. These appearances prove that the 
water has to some extent penetrated the fabric. They occur 
sooner if the waterproofing has been done with aluminium 
acetate, as the basic alumina salts in the fibre gradually 
dissolve. There is no such thing as a substance absolutely 
insoluble in water, more especially in naturally occurring 
waters. 

Appearance of a Waterproofed Fabric under the Microscope. 
— Materials, when waterproofed by chemical agents, under- 
go changes only visible under the microscope. If an un- 
treated fibre be put under the microscope, and then brought 
into contact with a drop of water, it will be seen to suck 
up the water greedily. But if it has been treated with 
alumina the water is not absorbed, and the drop looks like 
a pearl traversed by the dark threads. Many air-bells crowd 
round the separate threads and stick to them very obsti- 
nately, so that even hard pressure with the cover glass does 
not get rid of them. The behaviour of coloured fibres is 
different after they have been waterproofed with acetate of 
alumina or a metallic soap. Here we usually find both the 
dye as a lake and the metallic oxide adhering to the fibi«. 
If, however, the waterproofing be done with ammonium 
oupiUte or other ammoniaoal solutions of metallic oxid6(|f 
npt only is the deposit of metallic oxide to be seep, huf 
it is evident that the fibre has been altered and patter 
nmuiiissed. * 

, Fabfvbs To Be Waterproofed Be . Tightly 
labno to be wat^roofed must be v^oven ver|r 
cotton fab||o known aa *‘duok ft;d<ses 
, material is o^ vegotabb; 
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impregnation the fibres must be made to keep back the 
water meohanioally, and the interstices between the threads 
should not be filled up. A very closely woven fabric is 
highly impervious of itself, and will resist water as long as 
the fibre takes it up without allowing it to pass through. 
In waterproofing light, thin-fibred or wide-meshed fabrics, 
therefore, they have to be treated with a composition which 
will fill up the interstices and afford protection as long as 
possible against outward agencies. This treatment, how- 
ever, alters the whole fabric. The threads become stiffer, 
more brittle and less durable, while fabrics waterproofed by 
chemical means undergo no striking change. Not only 
should fabrics to be waterproofed be tightly woven, but there 
should be no flaw in the sewing of the seams. Such flaws 
constitute the weak links in the chain and mar the effect of 
even the best waterproofing. 

It has been already mentioned that fabrics are water- 
proofed by impregnating them with fats, such as linseed 
oil, bioiled oil, etc., or made impervious by applications of 
ndiarubber, varnish, resin, pitch, tar, paints, etc. Such 
nethods give a protective coating which protects from the 
leather exactly as wood and other constructive materials 
bre protected. These latter methods, however, not only 
[produce a coating which repels water, but one which also 
repels air. Those processes \thich are usually called 
stonical, and also those which act by stopping up the 
and pores of the fabric with an easily deposited sub- 
itece are quite pervious to air. This can readily be 
lemqnstrated by moistening the fabric with the saliva and 
^wix^ throng the^ fabric from the other side when large 
fcir: Wlfl rise out of the saliva. In the former case, pte- 
of insoluble metallic compounds or of insol^le 
|Hai^ produced in and u^n the fibre 

In the latter, the fibres Ve soaked' 
f solu^on. The’^solyent quicklji 
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evaporates and leaves the paraffin, etc., behind in a state of 
very fine division. Both classes of process yield products 
in which the fabric has suffered no change visible to the 
naked eye, but the paraffin coat is air-tight for a time until 
the folding-up in the cold of the garment breaks up the then 
brittle layer of paraffin. According to the treatment the 
impermeability to water is limited or practically boundless, 
and the fabrics retain their original colour, softness and 
suppleness, except in a very few cases. For example, if 
tannin is used, the colour of the fabric becomes somewhat 
darker, but only an expert would notice the difference. 

If a bleached or unbleached fabric is waterproofed with 
acetate of alumina, its appearance and “ feel " remain 
exactly as at first. The following substances are used in 
particular for waterproofing fabrics : sulphate of alumina, 
alum, acetate of lead, the sulphates of copper, zinc and iron, 
ammonium cuprate, chromate of potash, paraffin, ceresine, 
wax, soap, etc. 



CHAPTER II. 

PRELIMINARY TREATMENT OF THE. FABRIC. 

Scouring the Fabric To Be Waterproofed with Soda Lye . — 
The fabric to be waterproofed must, if unbleached, first be 
boiled with soda lye, so as partly to remove the colouring 
principle and grease in the fibre. Hemp, linen and jute 
fibres offer great resistance to taking up water, on account 
of their greasy nature. Half or entirely bleached fibres 
have the peculiarity that they do not readily absorb the 
waterproofing fluid, so that they, too, must be scoured. 
The scouring is best done with a 3 to 5 per cent solution of 
carbonate of soda, either in large parafi&ned wooden vats, 
or, better, in iron boilers, which have been painted inside 
thickly with asphaltum varnish (a solution of natural as- 
phaltum in benzine or oil of turpentine, mixed with some 
good copal varnish). The vessels must be large enough to 
take several pieces at once. Whether of wood or iron, 
they must always have a false, perforated bottom and a 
heating coil of copper tubing. 

The soda ash (ammonia soda is the best) is dissolved in 
water and poured over the goods placed, loosely tied up, on 
the false bottom of the boiler. The lid, in which there is a 
pipe for the escape of steam, is then put on and the con- 
tents are boiled up. It is best not to use direct steam, and 
to make up the water as it evaporates. Condensed water 
from the escape steam of the factory engine still hot, should 
be used for this purpose. After boiling for an hour or two, 
the steam is shut off, and the boiler left for about twelve 
hours. The dirty water is then run off through a cook 

( 5 ) 
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below the false bottom. It rarely pays to recover the soda 



Fia. X.— High Pressure Boiler for Scouring Fabrics {t6 be Winter* 
with Soda Lye. 


Irowi tjie dirty Bodn idthough it may bis 

WMk tm^r very Special local aondi^hs. Th^ above |^; 
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eess is done quicker and better under pressure. Fig. 1 
shows a high-pressure boiler of wrought iron, tested to 
eight atmospheres pressure, and fitted with a manhole. In 
the centre a turbine is fitted, which, in rotating, pours the 
soda solution, made to fiow through it by the action of a 



PiO, 2.— Kier for Scouring Fabrics to be Waterproofed. 

or injector, uniformly over the fabrics. The apparatus 
ia^heated by high-pressure steam. Fig. 2 shows a different 
Ayst^. The boiler resembles an ordinary kier. The 
A, is piled on the false bottom, 0. A pipe, D,, 
IliilgS the soda solution from below, and it is •discharged 
|he goods by E. Tl^ soda is forced up B by the 
jiif thestean^. This system » acts intermitten^y, as^. 
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after each outburst from jB the pressure of the steam must 
increase, till it again overcomes the weight of the liquid in D. 
When the goods are scoured in one of these boilers, clean 
water is run over them so as to wash them completely, that 
is till the soda is completely washed out. This process can 
be hastened by acidifying the first wash-water with sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid. This acidifying process in bleaching 



■ Fig. 3.— Washing Machine for Scouring Fabrics to be Waterproofed. 


language is termed souring and the acid liquid is termed a 
sour. Instead of scouring, the goods can be washed with a 
full-width washing machine (Fig. 3), with a divided wooden 
chest with rotating vanes in it. The washed and rinsed 
pieces are either hung up to dry, or centrifuged, or dried on 
a cylinder drying machine. A horizontal hydro-extractor, 
such as is shown in Fig. 4, is the best, and in this the fabric 
is drawn op to a drum and then centrifuged. Another type 
is the full-width hydro-extractor shown in Fig. 6. This 
machine works quietly at a great number of revolutions, is 
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readily accessible, and does not^ consume much power 
Simpler and more effective, however, is the machine showr 
in Fig. 6. On a horizontal axis four boxes are arranged, 
which have bottoms and sides of strong iron rods. 
Each will hold one or two pieces of fabric. When thej 
are aU full, lids are put on them and the axis is rotated, 
Centrifuging in this way causes no creases. 



Boiler drying machines (Fig. 7) are largely used. They 
consist of a varying number of hollow copper rolls, and are 
heated by steam. The ends of the rolls are steam-tight, tmd 
draw the fabric through the machine by friction. The speed 
is regulated by suitable gearing. The machine is provided 
with stretching frame and rolls for receiving the dri^ goods. 
In ihachines with two rows of rolls, both sides of the goods 
come into contact with the hot roils. Care must be ta&en 
^at the diameter of the rolls is not too great. It should not 
%)roeed 22^ inched, as repeated exjperienee has siioyn that 
j^aH^ roUs are much to be .preferred to larger ones. ' This Is 
understood if the usrful surifekde;,1^ 

theouryed itith the surface of 
^a^s. If , we compare one roll dis^ineter with^^J^d^ 





;oaii68, tiz., 9*4^ metres. But tiie ends of tlk 3» 
>c f X 814 * 1413 9«|tpFro 
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metres, and the total area of the six ends of the 3-metre 
rolls is 6 X J X 3*14 == 4*71 square metres only. Hence 
the surface which has no drying action, and which wastes 
heat ' by radiation, is much smaller in the case of the small 
rolls, while the useful surface is the same. Besides, having 
a large number of rolls permits a more gradual raising of the 
temperature than is possible with only a few rolls. Small 
rolls, too, are more easily removed and replaced than big ones. 

Another advantage with smaller rolls is that the goods 
pass more quickly from roll to roll, and there is much less 
risk of the goods clinging to the rolls than with large rolls. 
The different rolls must all be of the same diameter, and be 
turned quite true, so that the fabric will travel uniformly. 
The foundations of the machine must be solid. The steam 
enters the rolls through their hollow axes, and condensed 
water is run off in the same way. _ The bearings may be 
connected with the steam-tight rolls, without any packing, 
by a system of exactly turned wrought-iron rings. To get the 
full efficiency of the machine, all water that condenses in the 
rolls must be at once got rid of.' The Hanbold arrangement 
fixed to each end of the roll for this purpose is excellent. 
The lifting tubes often used have the disadvantage that they 
only remove the condensed water partially, and not at all 
if the steam pressure falls below a certain amount. Empties 
bolted or soldered to the roller case are no better. If they 
are bolted, the bolts become loose, and the fabric gets wet 
stains, while if they are soldered, the solder soon gives out, 
and the arrangement ceases to act. To protect the rolls 
from collapsing by the formation of a vacuum in them, it is 
not. sufficient to have simple air valves in the roller ends. 
There sliould be an air valve also over the bearings of 
the roll. Where there is lack of room, upright drying 
machines should be used. . A very compact power drier 
of this type, with thirty rolls, is shown in Fig. "8. The 
construction is evident without verbal explanation. 
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The drying of the fabrics on these machines demands 
great care in maintaining an equable temperature. The 
copper rolls, too, must be kept scrupulously clean, or the 



Pig. 8. — Boller^Drying Machine, 

fabric will be marked by them with stains which will not 
take the waterproofing liquid properly and will show in the 
finished goods. My experience is that it is l)est of all to 
dry in a full-width hydro-extractor, which turns out the 
fabric ready for waterproofing. 



CHAPTEE III 

WATERPROOFING WITH ACETATE OF ALUMINA. 

Preparation of Aluminium Acetate .— an impregnating 
fluid acetate of alumina has great advantages. It is pre- 
pared by the waterproofer himself, and any one of the follow- 
ing methods of preparation may be employed : ( 1 ) Decom- 
posing sulphate of alumina with acetic acid in the presence 
of chalk. ( 2 ) Decomposing sulphate of alumina with sugar 
of lead. (3) Decomposing sulphate ‘of alumina with ace- 
tate of lime. 

Alum can be used instead of sulphate of alumina, but the 
latter is generally preferred, not only because it is cheaper, 
but because it can be got on the market free from iron, or 
practically so. Freedom from iron is very important, es- 
pecially if the fabrics have to be soaked in the waterproofing 
process. Method number 1 is worked as follows : Dissolve 
30 lb. of sulphate of alumina in 8 gals, of cold water. Th«i 
add 36 lb. of 30 per cent acetic acid (sp. gr. 1'041), Thjea 
stir in, a little at a time, a paste consisting of 13 lb. of levi- 
gated chalk and 2 gals, of cold water. 

The equation is : 412 ( 804)3 f -t- aCaOOg + 4HAO. 

- 3CaS04(H20)2 + AyH0)3(02HA)4 + SCO*. 
The reaction, however, is not really so simple. No heat 
on any acoouht be used. On account of frothing daa 
evolution of carbonic acid, the vessel must duly he 
U m&i ba pix>vided i^h 
^ ^he aiflkiiag IbTO to 

a‘ uniform onoduoi The;^c3a|ffi run ihv 
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a fine sieve (120 mesh) to keep back sand and dirt. When 
all the chalk is in, keep the stirrer going for five or six hours, 
and then allow the whole to stand. As decomposition is 
not quite complete even after twenty-four hours, the stirrer 
should be worked again for another six hours at the expira- 
tion of that time, and the whole then run off into a settling 
cask. After twenty-four hours in this, the solution of acetate 
of alumina can be drawn off from the precipitate of sulphate 
of lime. It is better, however, to effect the separation by 
centrifuging or by a filter press. 

Filter Press . — A filter press consists of a series of filter- 
ing chambers, separated by solid partitions. They are in- 
cluded between two strong end pieces, one of which is fixed, 
the other movable. Filter cloths are put between the par- 
titions, and must be large enough to prevent leakage at the 
edges. By means of levers, screws or hydraulic pressure, the 
whole contrivance is pressed into a single close mass, and 
we get a number of adjacent vacant spaces communicating 
with one another by openings, and into which the liquid to 
be filtered is pumped, or enters by its own weight. During 
this it is separated, from solid matters, as it passes through 
Abe cloths, and runs off by special channels, while the solid, 
matter remains in the filter press. According to whether the 
masA to be filtered enters in the middle or at the sides, and 
the space for the cakes is formed by the projecting edges of 
each pkir of plates, whereby the cakes M out freely when 
the filter press is opened, or the space for the cakes is 
fo^ed hy fntmes hung alternately with the filter plates, so 
%0,^hey can be lifted out with the cakes in them, filter 
are classified as chamber presses and frame presm. 
j presses have the advantage that they are of 

and hence more durable. Two filtef cio^ 
so that they make a tight joint, 

In tl^ centre of the chamber for the enhnmce 
i^^.he ® is wide, there is no fea« if 
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apparatus becoming choked. They have, however, the 
drawback that the filling of them with cloths takes a good 
deal of time ; even if the cloths have been prepared by the 
best methods, the cakes have a hole in the middle instead of 
being entire. 

Frame presses have the advantage that they take less 
filter cloth, as each chamber 
is made tight by a single 
cloth. The cloths must not 
be stretched, and the cakes 
remain whole. Their disad- 
vantage is that, on account 
of the smallness of the chan- 
nels in their frames, they 
easily get choked, so that 
single chambers remain 
empty. After every opera- 
tion the frames have to be 
carefully scraped and 
cleaned, that everything 
may be tight for the next 
time the press is used. 

Three- Chamber Filter Press . — Besides the above systems, 
we have the three-chamber filter press, distinguished from 
the others by having no cloths, and containing instead 
layers of sand or charcoal. This press gives a specially 
clear filtrate. Fig. 9 shows the arrangement of the plates. 
Between every pair of frames, a, is a plate, c, while outside 
the frames the plates, b, are placed. The plates b and c 
serve to carry off the filtrate. The sand or charcoal is put 
into the frames, a, from above, and forms a solid cake from 
which the filtrate passes to the channels in b and c. When 
the frames, a, have thus been filled with filtering materials, 
the plates,, c, are removed and replaced by the frames, d 
Fig. 10). The frames, a, and the plates, b, are not 



Fig. 0. — Plates of Three-Chamber 
Filter T^ross. 
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removed. As the filter cakes must be freed from the 
filtrate that clings to them, a rinsing arrangement must be 
attached to a filter press. 


For this purpose, two addi- 


tional channels are provided 
in each filter plate- — ^one to 
admit the rinsing water, the 
other for its escape. The 
first channel is connected 
with the filtering surface of 
every other plate only, 
whose draw-off cocks are 
shut, and admits water be- 
hind the cloths, and there- 
fore behind the cakes. It 
goes through the first cloth 
and then through the cakes, 
then through the second 
cloth, and runs at the back 



Pig. IG.—Pramcs and Plates of 
Throe-Chamber Filter Press. 


of the latter away through the second channel, taking with it 
the liquid rinsed out of the cakes. The cakes are washed till 
free from acetate of alumina. All the wash water from the 


press which is not of lower gravity than 3° B. is used in 
waterproofing, and the weaker liquors are employed to 
dissolve the next lot of sulphate of alumina and to mix with 
the^ chalk instead of water. The cakes of gypsum left in 
the press have no value, and are thrown away.^ The filter 
press is to be preferred to the hydro-extractor, as it gives a 
clearer filtrate and does not require such skilled and careful 
attention. A variation in the process described consists in 
stirring together 36 lb. of 30 per cent acetic acid, 13 lb. of 
levigated chalk, and 2 gals, of cold water, till the evolution 
of carbonic acid has nearly ceased. The mass is then left 


’ They might be dried and used for paint purposes or as manures. 
0 
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for a few hours^ when a solution of 30 lb. of alumina 
sulphate in 8 gals, of water is poured in. After stirring till 
' the fresh evolution of carbonic acid has ceased, proceed as 
before directed. It will be seen that this method of prepar- 
ing acetate of alumina takes a long time, and is, on account 
of the use of acetic acid, rather expensive. The acetate of 
alumina obtained contains some undecomposed sulphate, 
but that is no bar to the use of the solution and does no 
harm. A considerable number of people consider that the 
best acetate of alumina for waterproofing is that prepared by 
the reaction between sulphate of alumina and acetate of 
lead. The proportions of the two to be taken are stated dif- 
ferently by the various authorities, as some take equal 
weights, some more acetate than sulphate, and some more 
sulphate than acetate. At ail events cold solutions only 
must be used, and a mechanical stirrer is indispensable for 
proper work. Besides the mixing vessel with its stirrer, 
two smaller vessels are required, one for dissolving the lead 
salt and the other the sulphate of alumina. These vessels 
are placed above the mixing vessel, so that their contents 
‘ can be run into it by taps. They are tilted so that the taps 
are at their lowest parts, and they can be completely 
emptied. The liquids are led into the mixing vessel by 
funnels closed by wire gauze for filtering purposes, and 
flowing together into the larger vessel. Water having b^n 
previously^ pqt therein, the stirrer is set in motion and the 
cocks are opened to let in the two solutions. When all is 
in, the stirrer is kept at work for about six hours. The 
liquid is run off into the settling cask and left for twenty^ , 
four >hours to clear. The clear jEK>luti6n is then run off, and 
the precipitate is washed on filter cloths, or the whole m 
pumped directly into the filt^ press, which is afterwards 
rinsed out in cpld water, too, the liquors b! not 

than d*" 3. are used in wafe^oodhd Weal^ 

usfd Jor d{||olving ^ fresh, lots and ^ W 
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This process, too, is not very cheap, on account of the price 
of sugar of lead. The bye-product (sulphate of lead) cer- 
tainly has some value, but only as a pigment, for which 
purpose it is very inferior in body to white lead. The con- 
version of sulphate of lead into white lead by boihng with 
carbonate of soda entails a good deal of labour and expense. 
As equally good acetate of alumina to that obtained as 
above can be got by cheaper methods, the foregoing pro- 
cesses should not be used except -in case of necessity. 
When prepared by the second method, the acetate of 
alumina should contain an excess either of sugar of lead 
or of sulphate of alumina. This is of no consequence 
provided the waterproofing process includes a soaping, for in 
this case the excess is converted into insoluble soaps. If, 
however, the goods are not soaped, the solubility of the salt 
in excess detracts from the waterproof ness. Fabrics con- 
taining an excess of sugar of lead acquire a blackish-grey 
appearance in air containing sulphuretted hydrogen, on 
account of the formation of sulphide of lead. Unquestion- 
ably the cheapest method of manufacturing acetate of 
alumina is to use sulphate of alumina and crude acetate of 
lime. The process is exactly like that from sugar of lead. 
The crude acetate of lime has a grey, sometimes nearly 
black colour, owing to the presence in it of tarry matters. 
The larger the proportion present of these the darker is the 
colour. Too tarry an acetate should not be. u^, as it 
gives a very dark solution of acetate of alumina which is 
not easily decolorized. The cimde acetate of lime always 
ccmtains carbonate of lime* as well, and it is necessaty to 
0nd out by trial how much of it is required to react wi^ a 
given^ weight of sulphate of alumina. It is a good ]^n to 
Sblutions of both the ingredients in stock, ready 
in the proper proportions. The apparatus 
is 11^ sme as when sugar of Is used. The 

100 lb. of orude aoebttbito; 
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700 lb. sulphate of alumina, dissolved separately in winter to a 
strength of 5° to 8° B. It is necessary to have plenty of 
room in the mixing vessel, to provide for the evolution of 
carbonic acid. When the evolution of gas has ceased, a 
sample of the mixed fluids should be taken, and part of it 
tested with chloride of barium, and part with sulphuric acid 
or with oxalate of ammonia. If the barium chloride gives a 
precipitate the sulphate of alumina is in excess, and if the 
other reagent gives a precipitate there is too much acetate of 
lime, so that after the test matters can be put right by 
a-dding more of whichever salt is deficient. This should be 
repeated till a precipitate is given in neither case. We then 
have an acetate of alumina which contains no more than 
traces of an excess of either ingredient. It is better to have 
an excess of sulphate of alumina than of acetate of lime. 
A small excess of the former does no harm, but an overplus 
of the latter is to be avoided. As in the other processes, 
the solution is run olf and filtered through cloths or a filter 
press as already described. The cakes of sulphate of lime 
from the press can be used with lime and ashes for mending 
roads.^ The acetate of alumina solution is generally used 
of a strength of from 3° to 5 ° B,, but often from 6° to 8° B. 
It must be clear and give no colour with sulphuret.ted 
hydrogen. A white precipitate with that reagent shows the 
presence of zinc, a dark coloration the presence of lead or 
copper. If 5 cubic centimetres of the solution are mixed 
with 10 cubic centimetres of 90 per cent spirit, there must 
be no precipitate, but only an opalescence. 

^ [Such roads would be in a pitiable condition in wet weather. See 
note, p. 17 (Reviser).] 



CHAPTER IV. 

IMPREGNATION OF THE FABRIC. 

Impregnation by Steeping . — The simplest, most primitive, 
and least to be recommended method of doing this is to 
steep the prepared fabric for twelve hours in the ace- 
tate of alumina solution. This method, if work is done on 
anything like a large scale, requires much space and labour 
and a large number of vessels, besides a large stock of ace- 
tate of alumina, as the pieces must be entirely immersed. 
As the pieces lie folded in the liquid, the outer parts of 
them absorb more than the inner, so that the impregnation 
is very far from being uniform. The consequence is that 
the fabric has to be treated with the acetate a second time. 
These difficulties can be avoided by using the sinker shown 
in Fig. 11. The fabric is there stretched on a frame pro- 
vided with hooks. The frame consists of a vertical rod 
with a hook on it above and below. It carries a system of 
radial and concentric rods at each end. The lower system 
is fixed, but the upper can be raised or lowered at will. 
Both are liberally provided with hooks for stretching the 
fabric. The end of the piece is fixed in the middle, and 
the length is wound round and round the apparatus, so 
that the piece is hung up at full width. When the piece 
has been fixed the upper system of rods is raised so as to 
stretch it. The whole is then suspended by a chain in the 
impregnating liquor, which must be heated to 35° or 38° 0. 
(95° to 100*4° F.). It is very diflficidt to heat a large volume 
of liquor uniformly. In this case it is impossible to use 
( 21 ) 
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direct steam, for if the temperature rises above 38° 0. (100‘4° 
F.) the solution is precipitated in the form of a basic 

acetate of alumina 
and becomes useless. 
This precipitation 
takes place at once 
at the spot where the 
steam enters, and 
soon covers the per* 
forated coil Again, 
it is impossible to 
maintain a uniform 
temperature by stir- 
ring, as there is too 
Jarge a bulk of fabric 
in the liquid. The 
lower part of the 
liquid is apt to be- 
come precipitated, as 
above stated, while 
the upper part re- 
mains unheated, and 
it is well to heat the 
aluminium acetate/ 
even in the summed, 
while* in winter it is 
a necessity. MaUy 
people try to avo^ 
the difficulty by 
ingthe fabrics twenty- 
four or even 
eii^t hours m lltoe . 

, solution, sp as tq 
tile heat every dbanee of becpnsh^ ttpiformly 
.bowwpr, 



Win, 11.— Sinker Apparatue iorBtrstoh- 
ihg Pabries during Impregnation^ 
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left by tbe preliminary scouring (p. 5) then gets into the 
liquid and renders it unsuitable for further use. Whether 
this long, sojourn in the acetate tenders the fibre or 
not is not yet certain. Experiments with a view to 
ascertain this are being carried on, but have not yet 
been concluded. The impregnation need not take longer 
than six hours, or eight at the outside, and when it 
is finished the liquid is run off by means of a cock placed at 
the lowest part of the vessel below the false bottom. It is 
then pumped into another impregnating vat for re-use.' The 
fabric is left for a time on the false bottom to drain. During 
this time the pieces are turned over once, to prevent any 
part of them from being wetter than another. If the sinker 
has been used it is turned upside down after partial draining, 
and the framework is continually rotated. It is, however, 
in all cases better to effect the impregnation by mechanical 
contrivances. The jigger, the padding machine, and the 
roller printing machine all do excellent service in this way. 
Their use is the more to be recommended as they economize 
impregnating liquid. The pieces sewn together at the epds, 
sre wound, up either by hand or power upon a reel. It has 
^ved advantageous to make these machines with semi* 
eylindrical bottoms and to allow the upper parts of the sides 
to separate far enough for the liquid driven out from the 
fabrics by the wringing to fall back into the bpx. The 
bottom of the box is fitted with a steam coil or better with a 
st^m jacket for beating the liquid. A cook serves for 
Emptying the box, which is made of deal or of iron, and 
with copper or indiarubber. At .various depths within 
box guiding rollers are placed, usually from two to five, 
iht&e liqu^ neaar the bottom, and the same number near ^e 
di box and outside the liquid. There is also A pair 
^#^gin|g rollers. The guiding rollers are of wood. 

covered with indiarubber. ^e reds lo|. 

^ cApa^ d ^avix^ their rotdion reversed, so ^ 
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the cloth can be passed backwards aad forwards through the 
impregnating liquid. A brake is used with the winding-off 
reel to give a certain amount of tension to the cloth. The 
arrangement of this jigger is shown in section in Fig. 12. 
A fabric runs full width under the guiding rollers in the 
liquid, then through the wringers, and then on to the re- 



PiG. 1‘2.— Jigger for Impregnating Fabrics with Waterproofing Fluid. 

ceiving reel, and goes backwards and forwards till its whole 
length is properly impregnated. 

If we use a padding machine instead of the jigger, the 
stuff is wound off one roller, passes over guiding rods, and 
is spread out ffat by a spreader. It then enters the trough 
containing the hnpregnating liquid. At the bottom of the 
trough are two or three wooden rollers and a copper steam 
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coil. From the trough the fabric passes through a pair of 
indiarubber wringing rollers, and is then rolled up. As the 
entry and exit of the fabric are at the same side, the 
machine must be built extra high, so that it is possible to 
work the goods under it. The writer has seen in one factory 
a full-width washing machine used for impregnating, it 
being provided with reversing gear. 

A somewhat ditferent apparatus is that of Miller & Son 
(Fig. 13). This consists of a number of vats, C and D, 



Fig. 13. — Machine for Impregnating Fabrics with Waterproofing Liquor 
(Miller & Son). 


containing the impregnating liquid, and ripped and per- 
forated stretchers, K, from the inside of which the air can 
be exhausted, as well as of heated roils, L, and one or 
more rollers, M, dipping into the trough, N. N is filled 
with hot substances soluble in water, through which the 
fabric travels. 

Whatever kind of apparatus is used, care must be taken 
to keep a proper quantity of impregnating liquid in the 
troughs, pouring more in as it is removed by the fabric ; the 
specific gravity of the liquid in the troughs must be tested 
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from time to time and reinforced if it lias become too dilute, * 
The fabric is passed backwards and forwards through |>he 
liquid for four to five hours, at the end of which time it will 
have become thoroughly soaked. 

Vacuum Plant for Impregnating Fabrics with Waterproofing 
Liquors . — The most rational and rapid, and the cheapest, 
method of impregnating is by means of a vacuum. The 
necessary apparatus occupies very little room, requires little 
labour, and only small quantities of impregnating liquid, 
while the action is mechanical throughout. The apparatus 
is a cylinder made of iron or wood, and lined inside with 
thin sheet copper. The cover is removable, and with it a 
basket composed of thickly coppered iron rods, and having 
a smaller diameter than the cylinder itself, can be lifted 
in and out. The cylinder is vertical or horizontal according 
to the space available. The basket is divided into compart- 
ments by gratings or perforated plates, so that several Jots 
of fabric can bo impregnated at a time. The fabrics are 
wound up into loose rolls which are stood on end. The 
cylinder is provided with the necessary accessories for heat- 
ing it, exhausting the air from it, etc., as well as cocks for 
admitting and removing liquid. The dimensions of the 
cylinder are so adjusted that very little liquid is needed to 
fill it. When the cage is filled with fabric and a vacuum has 
been made, the impregnating liquid is admitted into the 
cylinder. When it is fuU, as indicated by the gauge glasses 
provided, more is forced in by a pump, until there i$ a 
pressure 2^ to 3 atmospheres inside the cylind^. This 
^ss^e is kept steady' for from .30 to 46 minutes. The air « 
and blow-ofi cocks are then opened, so as to drain off the 
hquid. ; ^his, after having been lemforced to 
stren^h/ is pumped back p &e cyUnder for a fresh ope% ^ 
i^n. Wjb^n to' liquid Wa the coyer is remote^ : 
'^and Jlie bi^et is ta^ of !a^> 
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80 that it can be put at once into the oylinder, and the 
wwk can go on as nearly as possible without interruption. 
MedianiMl arrangements, such as systems of levers, etc., 
are provided for this manipulation. 

The process secures complete penetration of the fibre by 
the solution of acetate of alumina. The exhaustion of the 
air between the fibres and from the interior of the cells of 
the fabric gives the liquid free access to every part, so that 
every cell gets filled with it. This is, of course, also facili- 
tated by the pressure put upon the liquid as above de- 
scribed.^ 

1 [This latter vacuum process is identical with that used in the creosot- 
mg of sleepers (Reviser).] 



CHAPTER V. 

DRYING. 

Dryhig Booms . — After the fabric has been impregnated by 
one of the above methods, and has been drained of excess 
liquor as far as possible, it has to be dried. This process 
must be done at a high temperature, so as to ensure the 
formation of the insoluble basic acetate of alumina and to 
fix it in the fibre. During this reaction ^.cetic acid is evolved 
and makes itself evident by its smell. The drying rooms 
are usually brick chambers, and must be roomy, so that the 
workpeople can move about in them freely in putting in and 
removing fabrics. They must also be provided with regu- 
lated inlets and outlets for hot, cold, and damp air. Every 
opening, including the doorways, must be closed by well- 
fitting doors, which should be bad conductors of heat. It is 
a good plan to have hollow iron doors filled with asbestos 
alum. The windows should have closely fitting iron 
shutters, by the closing of which any conflagration can be 
checked. The drying house should be divided into com- 
partments separated by passages, and it is necessary to 
provide water and steam pipes inside, so that either water 
or steam is available in case of fire. The use of wood must 
be avoided wherever possible in the construction of the drying 
house, and what is used should be soaked in waterglass. Iron 
is to be preferred in building, and both the metal and the i^ood 
should be covered *with seven^ coats of good cement. The 
roof should be of concrete, slewing to each side from a ridge. 
The concrete should be covered externally with a smooth 
( 28 ) 
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layer of cement. Such a roof is suitable even for the 
coldest places, and its smooth surface is easily kept free from 
snow. It is an excellent plan to have a closed air-tight 
space between the roof and the ceilings of the drying-rooms. 
This space keeps the ceilings always uniformly warm, because 
the confined and warm air above them interposes between 
them and the cold roof. 

Ventilation of Drying Booms . — If the drying rooms are to 
dry the fabrics hung up in them quickly and completely, 
there must not only be a sufficient supply of hot air, but the 
damp air which has extracted the moisture from the fabrics 
must find a ready exit. This is best secured by keeping a 
slight vacuum in the drying rooms whereby the moist air is 
drawn out. The expense of this, however, would be too 
great, and we must confine ourselves to so constructing the 
drying rooms that the air in them rapidly changes. This 
may be effected by means of a chimney-stack of sufficient 
height or by means of a fan if such a chimney does not 
exist. Even a fan will not always act as efficiently as de- 
sired if the rooms are at a temperature below 100° C. (212° F.), 
as is usually the case. The usual arrangement is to heat the 
air in the rooms by steam or hot combustion gases, and to pro- 
vide for the entry of fresh air at one place as fast as the hot 
air escapes at another. As the air always tends to travel 
to the fan or to the chimney by the shortest cut, there are 
clearly marked tracks where the drying is rapid, and other 
places where the air does not get changed so quickly and 
the drying is consequently slower or even stops altogether, 
as the stagnant air becomes too saturated with water vapour 
to exert any drying action. This is prevented, and a lively 
and rapid change of air is produced, not by sucking out the 
damp air, but by forcing it out by fresh supplies of hot air. 
The air is warmed in any convenient manner and forced in 
by a blowing engine. 

A very suitable arrangement of a drying room is to have a 
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heating apparatus outside, behind which the heating surfaces 
lie in long channels, and consist of ribbed cast-iron pipes round 

which plays the air 
from the blowing 
engine. The heated 
air then passes 
through shafts into 
the drying room, 
which it enters in a 
very large number 
of places through 
perforated iron 
pipes. It is a very 
good plan to intro- 
duce the air below 
the floor of the dry- 
ing room, and to let 
it enter through slits 
made all over the 
floor, as in Fig. 14. 
The damp air es- 
capes by chimney- 
like shafts which 
lead through the 
roof into the open 
air, or, as it is still 
very hot, it can be 
led away for further, 
heating purpose 
elsewl^re. 

As regards th^ 
arrangements inside 
the drying rooin te 
hanging up ^ fabrios, proper frame muat be ptrovicbSi 1 
tha^ fabrics n^y hang in numerQns Ibidit frpoti 
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to floor, so that the warm air entering may he able to pass 
over the vertical sur- 


faces and dry them. 
I!igs. 16 and 16 show 
such an armngement 
where the fabrics are 
brought in from the 
side. The carrying 
rods, a, are carried 
by pairs of iron gird- 
ers, 6, which run 
parallel to the length 
of the room. Be- 
tween every two pairs 
of girders is a board, 
c, for the workmen 
to walk upon when 



Fig. 15.— Drying Room. 


putting in or removing fabrics. The fabrics are brought 
in at one gable wall, d (Fig. 14), and when dry leave 



at:,th#,ctpowte wall. The two walls are provided for, 
t^ ^^rpose with as tnany slits as there^ are rows of 
in the breadth of the drying room. Bails can 
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put outside the gable wall, for removing the rolls of* 
dried fabric. The fabric enters the house guided by the 
rollers,/, g, and the workman in attendance distributes them 
over the rods, a^, so that the folds hang the full height 
of the room, pushing back each rod as he hangs the cloth 
over it, and so on until the room is full. The rods, 
are either wooden cylinders with square bearings, whereby 
they rest safely on the girders, or may be iron tubes fitted 
with similar bearings. 

A'p'paraktH for Feeding Drying Boom with Fabrics . — To 
save labour a feeding apparatus can 
be used. This is shown in Figs. 16 
and 17. At the ends of the rows are 
placed hexagonal wheels, h, over 
which pass the endless .chains, k, 
which run on rollers, r, on the rails, s. 
At intervals equal to twice the length 
taken up by one fold of the piece, 
the chains carry the catches, w, lifted 
by springs, n. The iron carrying 
rods, a, end in cylindrical bearings, 
which rest in U -shaped rails, u, which pass round the hexa- 
gonal wheels, h, and then follow the rails, s. The fabric to be 
dried is drawn in by the aid of hollow wooden rollers, w, 
placed between each pair of chain wheels. A carrying rod, a, 
is then laid in the furrow, n, and then seized by the nearest 
catch, m, and pushed forwards in the furrow. This draws 
the fabric ofif the roller and forms another hanging fold. If 
at the end of the fold-forming the carrying rod, comes to 
the previously inserted rod, as shown in Fig. 36, the 
catch on the end of the chain is pressed down by the end of 
the rod, aj, so that it releases the rod, aa, and proceeds alone. 
The rod, on the other hand, remains where it was until 
it is jftushed forward by the following catch, bringing another 
carrying rod and forming a new fold of the fabric, until 


u 

Pig, 17. 
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it comes into contact with the rod a^. When the drying is 
finished, the fabric is removed from the drying house by two 
carrying rollers, i (Fig. 14), and rolled up by a machine 
consisting of two guiding rollers and one on to which the 
fabric is wrapped. 

Stove for Heating the Drying ^ir.~The heating of the 
drying house is effected by a stove, shown in Fig. 14. A 
fan blows air through the stove when it is heated, which 
escapes by the cast-iron gratings, r, covering the channels, w,' 
into the drying room. The hang of the cloth, i.e. the height 
of the vertical sides of the folds, varies in different factories 
from 20 feet to 40 feet. According to the hang decided on, 
the dimensions of the drying house must be arranged. 
There must be a clear space of about 18 inches next the floor, 
and sufficient room above the drying fabrics for the work- 
people to move about. 

Drying Maohines . — Drying houses, it will easily be seen, 
take up a good deal of room, and where the necessary space 
cannot be provided they must be replaced by drying machines. 
In these the goods are stretched in the usual way by endless 
chains provided with hooks, and so arranged that they can 
be run parallel to each other at any desired distance apart, 
they gradually bring back the fabric, contracted by the im- 
pregnation, to its original width. The machines dry by 
means of hot air. , Air is driven by a fan, first through tubes 
heated by ordinary or exhaust steam for the purpose of 
raising its temperature and then between two neighbouring 
horizon^l stretched surfaces of fabric. In this way we get 
a quibk drying very favourable to the appearance of go^s 
impTjpgttated with acetate of alumina. The machine is to 
be l^roYided with automatic nieans of fixing and unfixing 
the {|.brio between the chains, automatic ohain-stretdkflig, 
i afti$ .^>ifraugement for -adjusting the poiltCon of the iide 
a worm-gearpg, for keeping an ^iCiu^y uniform;^ 
width between the chains and the sipeed of ■ 
3 
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machine is regulated at will, as well as theiiemperature of 
the air. Variations in speed are got by friction gearing, by 
which a very steady motion is imparted to the machine. 
Drying machines are divided into those of one, two, three 
or four storeys, according to the number of times the chain 
passes over itself. Then, according to its size, the machine 
is divided by a number of vertical partitions. The first of 
the chambers so made is outside the drying room proper 
and only contains the apparatus for running the chain, and 
the apparatus is so arranged in it that in that chamber the 
chains diverge so as to stretch out the cloth to full width 
gradually. Figs. 18 and 19 show a several-storied drying 
machine. It consists essentially of connected, pillar^like 
stands, between which are arranged the rails carrying the, 
chains. These rails are attached to the walls of the drying 
room, and screws are provided for regulating their gauge. 
The air is blown into the drying chambers from the heating 
arrangement above mentioned. As the illustrations show, 
these machines have been modified in points of detail 
They are provided with other heating apparatus, ribbed 
tubes and coils, so as to get great drying action with economy 
of steam and power by the choice of suitable heating sur- 
faces and volumes of air. Cylinder drying machines have 
been already described and are a less efiective form of ap- 
paratus. The disadvantage of them is that undyed fabrics, 
however clean they may be, come out streaky and dirty^ 
probably on account of the action of the acetic acid on ihe 
copper cylinders. The complete drying of the fabrics ma^s 
them waterproof from the formation in them of the insoluHe 
basic acetate of Aluptina. Hence this very often finishes the. 
work, and especially in those oases when it is specnfied by 
the cueitomer that the fabric is to bS so delivered. A fabrib 
waterproofed in this fashion ^uldvShow no dwp 
& ^e outside having been made iiitp a pouch 
full of wtkter lor ibveral weeks. , 
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Prepatation of Absolutely Waterproof Fabrics . — Use of 
Soap, — If, however, absolute waterproofness be required 
the goods must be soaped in a 5 per cent soap solution. 
The best eoap solution to use is got by dissolving a neutral 
milling soap in soft water. If the water contains lime, 
the solution becomes turbid from the formation of lime 
soaps. If hard water must be used, it should be softened 
before the soap is dissolved in it^ by adding the necessary 
amount of acetic or hydrochloric acid, found from a previous 
determination of the hardness of the water. Condensed 
waters should be used for dissolving the soap. The soap is 
dissolved in a small quantity of water by boiling in a steam- 
jacketed pan. The solution is then diluted to 5 per cent 
strength. The solution must be yellowish and perfectly 
clear. It is advisable to filter it or strain it through a sieve 
to free it from all suspended particles. The fabric, which must 
be quite free from excess of acetic acid, but need not be per- 
fectly dry, is drawn through the solution, when an insoluble 
alumina soap is formed on the fibre, which adheres so that 
neither water nor mechanical means can remove it. A little 
uudecomposed ordinary soap remains in the fabric, and it 
has, consequently, after drying, a soft, slippery feel, which is 
peculiar and not generally liked. Some persons try to pre- 
vent this by adding alum or solution of sulphate of alumina 
to the soap bath. This is foolish, as by so doing they de- 
stroy part of the soap without improving matters. The 
object is achieved rationally by passing the soaped fabric 
through a solution of alum* or sulphate of alumina of from 1° 
B. The fabric is then rinsed, which may be done in 
hard water, and dried. It will then have the feel of the 
uusoaped article, and will be undistinguishable from 
hi iuappeatauoe. 

Incorpof^tim of Rubber in Soap Solution^ — It is only 
p ^ ^ery few cases that a treatment with soap sqlution is 
sufi&cient. It is nearly always customary to put 
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indiarubber, paraffin, etc., into the fabric together with thcj 
insoluble alumina soap. This is easily done, as the soap 
solution has the property of forming emulsions with, fused 
waxes and paraffin, with petroleum, or with solution of 
indiarubber, etc. These emulsions remain perfect for days 
together, and will stand frosty weather if not too severe. In- 
stead of beeswax, Japan or Carnauba wax is used. The 
indiarubber is dissolved in paraffin, linseed oil, with addition 
of palm oil. 

A Special Soap- rubber Composition . — A specially good re- 
sult is got with a soap composition prepared as follows : 
Dissolve chopped-up indiarubber in twice its weight of a 
hot mixture of petroleum and linseed oil. Then add thrice 
its weight of Japan wax, and when the other ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed, work in a small quantity of a concentrated 
solution of liver of sulphur. Then stir the whole in a boiling 
mixture of olein, linseed oil and rosin. Finally, saponify 
to a neutral potash soap with caustic potash lye. The pro- 
portions should be so adjusted that the finished product con- 
tains 10 per cent of indiarubber. The paraffin and the 
indiarubber form a perfect emulsion. The soap should be 
superfatted with from 5 to 10 per cent of palm oil, added to 
it in a state of fusion. The emulsion can only be separated 
by the action of acids or direct steam. It is used hot for 
the soaping process above described. It need hardly be said 
that it must not be heated by direct steam. Even this 
emulsion should not have alum or aluminium sulphate added 
to it, as those salts partially decompose it and cause marks 
of separated indiarubber to appear on the fabric. As the soap- 
ing proceeds, the bath tends to get weaker and to be unable 
to keep the indiarubber emulsified. Hence it must be kept 
up to strength with hot, strong soap solution to prevent the 
indiarubber from separating. The soaped pieces are, as is 
the case with ordinary soaping, passed through a weak solu- 
tion of alum or sulphate of alumina. But they are not 
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^rrnsed, so that after having been kept for a few weeks they 
become covered with a white dust, which is removed with a 
brushing machine. In any case, it is advisable to put the 
dried pieces through the brushing machine to get rid of all 
mechanically adhering matter, and to give them a uniform 
appearance. The brushing machines usually consist of four 
brushing rollers close together, which can be set in rapid 
rotation. The goods enter so that two of the four rollers 
act on each side of the piece, and send the dust into a large 
box placed below the machine. 

Calendering the Waterjmyqfed Fabric .' — The fabric is gener- 
ally calendered to smooth and lustre it. This is done by sub- 
jecting it to heavy pressure between the polished surfaces of 
steel rolls carefully set in a strong frame and driven by belts, 
spur wheels or friction gearing. The motion must be per- 
fectly smooth and steady. The pressure used depends upon 
the nature of the fabric. Linen, hemp and cotton will stand 
stronger pressure than wool or silk. The looser the fabric 
is woven, too, the less the pressure must be, while strong 
and closely woven goods require a high pressure for their 
proper treatment. Care must, however, be taken that the 
fibres are not crushed or flattened, as is too often done with 
waterproof goods. It is a mattei* of opinion whether the 
rollers of the calender should be all steel or steel and paper in 
pairs. The writer is on the side of all steel calenders, which, 
he thinks, impart a better lustre by their stronger action. 
The calenders used are generally of the friction or “ universal ” 
t 3 rpe. Fig. 20 shows one with four to five rollers. Two are 
usually of paper. One of the rollers can be heated, either 
the uppermost or the middle one. The pressure is effected 
by levers with double spur-gearing. The friction arrange- 
ment can be thrown out of gear, so that the apparatus 
can be used as an ordinary calender. To ensure that the 
goods shall come clean from the calender, the greatest care 
must be taken to keep the cylinders clean, and this cannot 
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be done if the goods have been badly waterproofed. They, 
must be free 'from excess of soap, or the rollers will be per- 
petually dirtied with soap. 

Testing the Finished Goods . — The finished goods are first 
tested as regards appearance. The eye must be incapable 
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of distinguishing them from the un waterproofed fabrioi 
Samples are tested by makipg bags of them, which are 
filled, with water. The outside of the bag must remain 
dry ; if the wet shows through tjie fabric has been badly : 
waterproofed or did not-leave the calender thoroughly dry. «: 
In the latter case a fresh drying meiely is required* In the 
former base, as neither basic acetate of alunpha noraluxni^ ^ 
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^oap is removable by water, the fabrics must be.freed from 
those bodies with dilute hydrochloric or, preferably; acetic 
acid, rinsed, washed with soap and soda, and waterproofed 
all over again. The fabric has by this time, however, be- 
come sensibly tendered, so that the new waterproofing best 
takes the form of a painting over with tar or with solution 
of indiarubber. 

The Bational Use of Paraffin in Remedying Defects . — We 
may finally mention that waterproofed goods are often 
further treated with paraffin by methods to be described 
later. There is no object in paraffining a well- waterproofed 
fabric, as the waterproofness is not thereby increased. 
When the Jbres have been filled up with basic acetate of 
alumina, or the corresponding alumina soap, no room is left 
in them for parafiin or ceresine, which can only be plastered 
over the outside of the piece, which causes the fabric to 
acquire a greasy and very unpleasant feel. Spoiled goods 
can, however, be renovated with paraffin, but the water- 
]^’Oofness thus acquired is not very satisfactory and does 
not last very long. 

. Note to p. 37.— The reViaor does not follow the reasoning by which 
water is softened by acidifying it. Far better to soften it % adding 
enough ijuioklime as milk of lime to correspond with the lime in the 
water as determined by the hardness test. The carbonate of lime in 
the water is at least got rid of! in that way, whereas the acid retains it 
in Bola,tion,>nd soap must perforce give an insoluble lime soap with the 
caloiuln acetate or chloride so formed. 
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WATEllPROOl^lNG WITH PARAFFIN WAX.’ 

A WAi’ERPROOFiNG method which is greatly in vogue consists 
in the use of solutions of paraffin, ceresine, wax, and the 
like, in benzole or petroleum benzine. The solution fills the 
cells of the fabric and envelops them, and the solid matter 
is left behind when the solvent evaporates. Both the solid 
material used and the solvent must be free from smell, or an 
odour will cling more or less persistently to the finished 
goods. 

Ceresim . — By paraffin we understand solid plastic inert 
hydrocarbons. Ozokerite is the natural form, and it can also 
be got by the dry distillation of brown coal, turf, etc., and 
suitable treatment of the distillate of paraffin oils. Ozoker- 
ite occurs largely in Galicia, Hungary, the south of Russia 
and in America, in waxy-yellow or black lumps. It is puri- 
fied by repeated treatment with sulphuric acid, and bleached 
with animal charcoal, after it has been freed from volatile 
and residual matter by distillation with superheated steam. 
The purified product is called ceresine. It is minutely crys- 
talline, odourless, and its fusion point may be raised as high 
as 74" to 80" C. It dissolves easily to a clear solution in 
benzole, petroleum benzine, ether, bisulphide of carbon, fatty 
oils, etc. As it is unacted on under ordinary temperatures 
by caustic alkalies or by sulphuric or nitric acid, it protects 
fabrics from injury by those substances. 

Paraffin is known in commerce as hard or soft paraffin, 
according to its fusion point. The former fuses at 52" to 56" 

^ See also “ Mineral Waxes,” Scott, Greenwood & Son, for formulae 
for various preparations for textile purposes of ceresine, paraffin, 
montan wax, etc. 
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,0., the latter at 44" to 48'^ C. They have the same solubility 
and resistance to acids and alkalies as ceresine. The great 
drawback to the use of paraffin is that in cold weather it is 
as brittle as glass and that in a very hot sun it melts, so that 
a fabric on which it has been applied either se or as an 
ingredient of composition is apt to run in greasy streams in 
a hot sun, not only liquefying itself but the fluid paraffin so 
produced acts as a solvent for the other ingredients in the 
composition, so that the effect of heat on paraffin as a 
waterproof coating is disastrous. The highest melting 
point of hard paraffin is 56 C. = 140" F. Although 140" F. 
in the sun is a very high temperature for Great Britain, still 
it is not unknown. In any case paraffinized goods should not 
be exposed to it. If such fabrics be folded in extremely 
cold weather the continuity of the film is broken. As both 
ceresine and paraffin are got by crystallization from the above- 
mentioned paraffin oils, it miglit be supposed that, as these 
oils also dissolve in all proportions in petroleum benzine, 
bisulphide of carbon, etc., they would be suitable for water- 
proofing. Their use for that purpose, however, has several 
disadvantages. No properly solid mass is left behind by 
the evaporation of the solvent, and no crystallization takes 
place. The solution, in fact, behaves like a non-drying oil. 
The best form to use for waterproofing is the white ceresine, 
which, on account of its high fusion point, better resists the 
action of heat to which the fabric may be exposed. Such 
goods must, however, not come into contact with hot water, 
and must not be washed. Every time this happens some of 
the ceresine is lost, so that the material soon becomes per- 
meable to water. Nor must they be folded in cold weather. 

Method of Waterproofing Fabrics with Paraffin . — The fabrics 
to be paraffined must be clean so as to absorb properly, and 
the impregnation would be besi done in a vacuum as above 
described were it not for the circumstance that on cooling 
we get a thick coat of ceresine or paraffin which is difficult to 
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remove. In choosing apparatus for impregnation with, 
paraffin or oeresine care must always be taken that means 
are provided for recovering as much as possible of the soh 
vent, not merely on the ground of economy, as the recovered 
liquid can be used over again, but because the vapours are 
dangerous. That of petroleum benzine, for example, in hot 
weather or in heated rooms, may catch fire spontaneously. 
The apparatus must therefore be enclosed, and means pro- 
vided for condensing the vapours. A very simple apparatus 
for the purpose is shown in Fig. 21. A is a vessel 1 metre 
(3‘28 feet) long, and wide enough for the fabric to pass 
through it at full width. B is an iron vessel, the base of 
which stands on a plate which can be heated by steam, B 
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has a roof-like cover, e. Over the ridge of this roof runs a 
gutter, K, from which cold water constantly flows over both 
slopes of the roof. The roof itself is either of "corrugated 
iron or is covered with linen to prevent the water from run- 
ning off it too quickly. The water collects in the gutters, i, 
and the benzine is condensed inside in the gutters, 
whence it runs into receptacles. The working of the ap- 
paratus is as follows : The ceresine or paraffin solution is 
put into the , box,* d, which is then closed with a lid. The 
Hd communicates by a pipe with the cover of the vessel, B, 
into which the" vapours from d pass. The rolter, u, provided 
with a brake, has the fabric to be;^mpregnated, ^wrapped 
0{i 4t. From u |t passes over the gnldii^ refers, o, Oi, 
tfet^gh, the solution in the l^x to two wMdi , 
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;nove the superfluous solution. It then enters B, where ijii 
passes over the hot plate, /, which evaporates the solvent. 
The fabric then passes out, to be rolled on the roller, f/, over 
the guiding roller, 

Both A and B must be tightly closed to minimize the 
escape of benzine, and the temperature must not exceed 50^ 
to 60° C., so that the ceresine is deposited, but not fused. 
In winding the impregnated fabric on to g, the workman 
must proceed slowly, so that the impregnation may be 
thorough, and that the fabric may leave B dry. This ap- 
paratus can be varied in many ways, by blowing in hot 
air under the fabric in B with a fan instead of using the 
hot plate. The hot air has then to pass into a condenser to 
condense the benzine vapour from it. Whatever care may 
be taken the drying is not perfect, and a supplementary 
drying is required. This is best done in open sheds, so that 
the open air enters from all sides. 

Impregnating Fabrics with Fused Ceresine by Aid of Hot 
Bolls.'— Another method of impregnation is to pour fused 
ceresine over the fabric instead of using a solvent. This is 
done by rubbing the fabric over a block of ceresine, and 
then passing it over hot cylinders to melt into it the ceresine 
it has rubbed off. This method, however, gives uneven 
results, some places being left imperfectly waterproofed 
while others receive more, ceresine than is needed. Again, ^ 
the powerful friction caused by the pressure makes the 
mat^al sticky. Thin fabrics will not stand the process at 
all^ as they tear under it. All attempts to make the method 
a spuoesB have failed. It has been found impossible, even 
by means of rollers, to apply the small quantities which 
mus^ not be exceeded for most fabrics. Dipping into the 
/ molt^ cei^siue gives even worse results, for the fabric be^, 
OMes so over-saturated as to be quite stiff. 
f Improved Process .— following is a process Irefe 
' drawbacks : • The hydrocarbons, ceresine, paraffin^ 
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pr mixtures of them and similar bodies, are not applied eithei; 
in solution or in a solid or viscid form, but in a melting 
state by means of a special apparatus, which not only makes 
it possible to regulate exactly the amount of waterproofing 
material taken up by the fabric, but to distribute it with 
absolute uniformity. This is managed by rotating a metallic 
roller in contact with the solid hydrocarbon, so that it 
gradually carries away portions of it and puts them on to 
the fabric, which passes between the roller and a trough. 
This trough is heated, and fuses the hydrocarbons on the 
roller where they come in contact with the fabric, so that they 
are soaked up by the latter as fast as they are fused. There 
is neither pressure nor friction that can be injurious to the 
fabric, as the rollers travel at the same rate as the fabric, 
the smooth inside of the hot trough acting as aflat iron. 

An apparatus intended for use in this process is shown in 
Fig. 22. It consists of the impregnating substance, a, and 
its container, a . The impregnating substance of paraffin, 
ceresine or wax, with or without admixture of indiarubber 
or guttapercha, is moulded so as to fit as much of the sur- 
face of the roller as is intended to come into contact with it. 
This block is somewhat tapered below, and fits into the 
open container, a\ which contains springs to press the block 
against the roller. B is the metal roller for removing 
waterproofing material from the block, and its surface may 
be rough or polished. The interior of the roller is kept 
sprayed with water, through a hollow axle, so as to keep 
the temperature of the roller, which is of the greatest im- 
portance in getting a uniform abrasion of the hydrocarbon 
block, at the proper point. The flow of water is regulated 
automatically by a thermostat. We thus obtain security 
against any fusion of the hydrocarbon by th© toller, and 
prevent the temperature ‘of the latter from falling too low. 
The trough, 0, fits accurately to the upper part of the roller 
by its smooth concave surface of steel, bronze, or copper. 
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Jhe amount of the roller covered by the trough is deter- 
mined by the amount of heat required to fuse the hydro- 
carbons. The interior of the trough is heated by gas, steam, 
or in any other way that may be desired, and rests on the 



Fig. 22,— Machine for Abrading Paraffin and Impregnating 
Fabrics with Same. 


roller, against which it is pressed by levers or by the screw, 
s. The scraper, D, is intended to remove fluff and loose 
threads which might hang from the lower side of the fabric 
on to the roller, and the scraper, D', removes any excess of 
waterproofing material. D consists of a metal or wooden 
bar, with the edge in contact with the roller, covered with 
india-rubber or cloth. The hydrocarbon block is usually 
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made a little wider than the fabric to be waterproofed, so 
that parts of the roller which do not touch the fabric 
become coated with it. To prevent this excess of hydro- 
carbon from getting under the trough without being ab- 
sorbed by the fabric, an adjustable scraper, D', is put on 
both sides of the trough and removes the excess. E is the 
roller from which the fabric passes to the machine, and E' 
that on which it is rolled after going there. 

Waterproofed fabrics made by this method are decidedly 
different from those made with hydrocarbons in solution. 
The waterproofing substancelies more externally and does not 
penetrate into the cells, as it does in impregnation with solution. 

Calendering Fabrics Impregnated with Paraffin . — The 
goods are finally calendered, and for this class of goods the 
lever pressure calender shown in Fig. 23 is very suitable, 
as it has a large capacity, causes no stains, and goes very 
steadily with very little power or attention. It is driven by 
friction gear, sometimes with two pulleys of different dia- 
meter for slow and rapid working, so that the machine 
minder can put the work through with exactitude, and 
sometimes of the same diameter for reversing, with open 
and cross belts, so as to drive the calender one way or the 
other according as the fabric is put into it. It has already 
been stated that other substances can be mixed with 
ceresine or paraffin, provided that they will dissolve with 
them in benzine or carbon bisulphide. A very good ex- 
ample of a composition recommended for waterproofing 
hempen fabrics is given in the following recipe : — 

Soft paraffin 240 lb., beeswax 8 lb., ceresine 8 lb., poppy 
oil 2 lb., dissolved in benzine 1600 lb. 

The soft paraffin being greatly in excess of all the other 
solid ingredients, its fusion point is not very perceptibly 
raised, and the minor constituents do not exert much effect 
'on* the waterproofing, so that the result is not better but 
worse than if hard paraffin or ceresine had been used alone. 
4 
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WATERPROOFING WITH AMMONIUM CUPRATE. 

Differentiation between Waterproofiruf with Ammonium Cuprate 
and Aluminium Acetate. — Many people prefer waterproofing 
with ammonium cuprate, a process first brought into ase by 
Hime, to every other method. In the opinion of the writer 
there is no difference between this method and that consisting 
in the use of acetate of alumina. Regard must also be paid to 
the way in which the waterproofing is done*. If we use, 
solution of cuprate of ammonia, in which remnants of silk, 
cotton, or parchment have been dissolved, a superficial com- 
bination of the solution with the fabric takes place, .the surface 
of the fabric becomes gelatinized, and all the pores are filled 
up as if they had been covered with an oil colour. If, on 
the other hand, we follow the treatment with ammonium 
cuprate with one with ammonium sulphate "and aluminium 
acetate, the copper dissolves as sulphate and nothing remains 
in the fibre but basic acetate of alumina, as the acetic acid is 
evaporated by the drying. The copper can, of course, Jbe 
recovered from the liquors. 

Solvent Action of Ammonium Cuprate on Cellulose, — Vege- 
table fibre, especially Upen and hemp, rapidly absorbs an 
ammoniacal solution of cupric oxide, and partially dissolves 
in "it. This, however, does not make the fabric watei^r«^f/ 
epn if cupric oxide is precipitated ,pn t^e fibre by spbi^ 
tmtment with caustic potai^ This preoipilat^ oC 
M^etalUo oxide oap be done frotn az^^|o^Bionii^ 
j^eof idnc/oob^^ or without Jdmpg a ^ 

/idWh ,Thk is constantly done by dyers 
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Preiiaratio7i of Ammonmm Cuprate . — If it has been de- 
cided to use ammonium cuprate, the first essential is to 
prepare that reagent correctly. A process often employed 
is to boil eopper turnings with solution of carbonate of soda, 
rinse them with water, and then expose them to the air in 
contact with ammonia of sp. gr. 0‘91, which contains 25 per 
cent of NHg or 227 grammes to the litre, say 2| lb. to the 
gallon. This is an unpleasant process, and must not be 
done in rooms where people are working. The solvent 
power of the ammonia is increased by the presence of a little 
sal-ammoniac. A more rational method is to oxidize the 
copper in a rotating copper cylinder provided with a stirrer. 

A More Simple Method . — The simplest and quickest method, 
however, is as follows : A cold solution of sulphate of copper 
is precipitated with the exact amount of caustic soda neces- 
sary, or slightly less. The temperature must be below 20'’ 0. 
or the precipitate will be black instead of blue, and the leav- 
ing of a small excess of copper sulphate is an additional 
precaution against this.* The precipitate is washed with 
condensed water till the washings give no precipitate, or 
mext to none, with chloride of barium. The precipitate is 
then pressed to get rid of most of the water, and dissolved 
m just enough ammonia of sp. gr. 0*93. The strength of 
the solution in copper is then determined, and enough addi- 
tional ammonia is added to make the solution contain 18 to 
20 grammes of copper to the litre. This solution must not 
: be confounded with that obtained by precipitating sulphate 
of copper solution with caustic ammonia, and then adding 
fin excess of the reagent so as to re-dissolve the precipitate. 
Jn this way we get a double salt of ammonium and copper 
which cannot dissolve vegetable fibre. Cuprate of ammonia, 
the other hand, dissolves hicredible quantities, and also 
silk. 

Wjxkrpfoofing tdth Ammoni'um Cuprate . — ^The 
^ waterp^oleii is dram tbrouRh the copper soh^ 
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tion at a carefully regulated speed, so that the fibre is par* 
tially parchmentized, and so that the cellulose in solution 
has time to deposit in and between the threads. Scrapers 
remove the excess of solution, and pressure rollers consoli- 
date the remaining mass, while the ammonia is rapidly 
volatilized by heat or by a current of air. The apparatus 
must therefore be one which will not permit the ammonia 
vapour to reach the workpeople. The vapour is drawn off 
and absorbed by dilute sulphuric or acetic acid. The goods 
must be finally calendered. This method is generally con- 
fined to dyed fabrics, as it imparts an undesirable appearance 
to white goods. Such fabrics are freed from copper as above 
described, or a soluble chromate or bichromate is added to 
the solution of ammonium cuprate. This makes the colour 
of the finished fabric better and paler. These oxides are 
put into the copper cylinder with the copper turnings, and a 
corresponding amount of them goes into solution. The 
colour caused by oxide of copper can also be altered by 
treating the impregnated fabric with a solution of a sulpho- 
cyanide or a sulphurous acid, or with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. 

BreitenfeMs Process . — Ignaz Breitenfeld first soaks the 
fabric with egg albumen, then with a cyanogen compound 
or tannin, and then ammonium cuprate. The goods are 
then sharply dried. The tannin may be used first and the 
albumen next. The copper oxide forms with the other sub- 
stances coloured precipitates, so that we get waterproofed 
fabrics of various colours, which, nevertheless, have no 
beauty or lustre. Other reducing agents, such as acid solu- 
tions of ferrous sulphate or stannous chloride tin crystals, 
can also be used. We have already mentioned that am- 
moniacal salts of other* metals can be substituted for the 
ammonium cuprate. 

Himes Process . — Hime precipitates the copper from a 
solution of ammonium cuprate saturated with cellulose by 
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putting into it strips of zinc, and hence obtains a colourless 
solution of cellulose in ammonium zincate. Into this thick 
liquid he dips his fabrics, so that they are entirely soaked with 
it. He then wrings out the excess of solution and dries the 
goods on a calender. Felton uses combinations of the chlor- 
ide or sulphate of cadmium of zinc with ammonia. He 
makes his solution, for example, with 3 lb. of crystallized zinc 
sulphate, or the same weight of zinc chloride solution of sp. 
gr. 1*44: (60 per cent) and 2 lb. of ammonia of sp. gr. 0'872 
(34 per cent). The fabric is led over guiding rollers into a 
chest lined with lead, at the rate of 25 to 35 metres a 
minute, according to the thickness of the fabric. Here it 
passes through the solution and becomes thoroughly soaked. 
On leaving the bath the fabric passes through wringing 
rollers, which consolidate it to some extent as well as re- 
move the excess of liquid. It passes next to the drying 
room where it is exposed to a temperature of 43° C. till 
quite dry. 

Fabrics waterproofed with ammonium cuprate have a 
somewhat harsher feel than those done by the more usual 
methods, but possess, on the other hand, more lustre, 
especially if remnants of silk have been dissolved in the 
ammonium cuprate. Inspection shows that the pores of the 
fabric are covered with a thin skin of cellulose. The fabrics 
are air-tight ^ as well as water-tight, so that these are use- 
less in cases in which permeability to air is a desideratum. 

’[This is very doubtful, at least in regard to an under pressure as in 
a canvas buoy (Revisbjk).] 
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WATERPKOOFING WITH INSOLUBLE SOAPS OF METALLIC 
OXIDES. 

Other metals in the form of insoluble soaps behave like 
copper. The salts used for impregnating fabrics with 
these soaps are, besides those of iron already mentioned, 
those of aluminium, antimony, tin, lead and zinc. These 
metals give salts soluble in water, in some of which the 
acid radicle contains the metal, while in others it is in the 
basic radicle, all of which on decomposition give insoluble 
hydrated oxides. 

If we mix a solution of potassium aluminate with one of 
zinc acetate, we get a precipitate consisting of the hydrated 
oxides of zinc and aluminium, and this precipitate can evi- 
dently be formed upon a fabric. These oxides, however, 
are not sufficiently water repellent, so that absolute water- , 
proof ness is not certain, and it is best to have recourse to : 
the metallic soaps. These soaps have all sorts of colours, 
so that not all of them can be used. Besides, some of 
them are too expensive for ordinary use, as cheapness of 
production is a fundamental condition of the successful 
manufacture of waterproofs. 

• ^When it is a question of waterproofing a browU mat0i?ial, 
iron soap can be used. ^ We first soak the fabric in solution 
of ^etate of iron and then in f solution of soap. It is 
better, however, to dye the fs^rie Und wat^roof it 
"ialuminium acetate. 
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DYEING WATERPROOF FABRICS. 

Although dyeing is a special branch of chemical techno- 
logy, and is carried out in special factories, the waterproofer 
cannot do without dyeing, a^ his products are often 
required to be black, brown, green, yellow, and other 
oolours. We shall not here describe the theory of dyeing, 
but refer the reader wanting information on it to special 
works. We will only mention that every material is not 
able to take up every dye, and that the most varied differ- 
ences exist in this respect. Wool, cotton and silk, for 
example, behave differently from hemp, linen and jute to 
certain dyes. In dyeing, therefore, the nature of the dye 
and the nature of the fabric have both to be considered. 

Adjective and Suhsta^itive Dyes.— Some dyes dye directly ; 
others, however, require fixing by means of a mordant. 
The mordant forms a triple combination with the fabric on 
the one hand and with the dye on the other. According as 
they*require or do not require a mordant, we classify dyes 
ae adjective and substantive. As mordants, metallic salts 
are the substances most commonly used, and especially 
those of antimony, aluminium, chromium, fluorine, tin, 
cdpper and iron. Organic bodies, such as tannin, are aljso 
used to deposit insoluble compounds, called lakes, in the 
fibre, ’ . 

, P^ewoods. — Dyeing of ^Hemp^ Linen and Jute . — For 
dyeu%, ihe natural dyes, logwood, fustic, etc., are still 
lately used, and by some persons exclusively, but there are 
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many artificial dyes which answer every purpose perfectly^ 
The dyeinf5 of fabrics of hemp, linen and jute, which are 
those chiefly used in waterproofing, is done, with a few ex- 
ceptions, like that of cotton, with the sole difference that the 
temperature used must be higher and must be maintained 
for a longer time. The artificial substantive dyes go better 
and more uniformly on to the fibre than the natural dyes, 
and penetrate better, especially when baths are, as is shown 
to be advisable by experience, somewhat concentrated. 
Hemp, linen and jute are naturally of a darker colour than 
cotton, and this is taken advantage of in dyeing dark 
shades, as it saves time and dye and gives a fuller shade. 
Such fabrics must, on the other hand, be bleached before 
dyeing them light colours. Whether half or whole bleached 
material is used, it is always necessary to scour it before 
dyeing by boiling it with a 10 per cent solution of crystal 
soda or an equivalent solution of ammonia *or waterglass. 
The fabric is then centrifuged full width, boiled for two 
hours in plain water to rinse it, and then dried nearly 
completely. By this treatment the receptivity of the fibres 
for mordant and dye is increased, and the dye also goes on 
more evenly. 

One-Dip and Tioo-Dip Processes . — Whether the one-bath 
or two-bath method should be adopted depends on circum- 
stances and on what is expected from the finished articles. 
Many dyes dyed in a single bath (especially black) rub off 
when the same dyes dyed by the two-bath process do not. 
As a rule, natural dyes give much faster colours in a single 
bath than the adjective coal-tar colours. The latter gener- 
ally rub, even if they have been after-coppered. 

Dyeing Machinery . — The dyeing process is done with the 
same apparatus as is use^ in impregnating, that is to say, 
jiggers or padding- machines. The same apparatus is used 
for mordanting. To give recipes for the various dyeing 
processes would be useless. Experience will soon show 
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tow to produce the desired shade. Moreover, new artifi- 
cial dyes, both adjective and substantive, are discovered 
almost daily, and the dye manufacturer supplies the fullest 
information as to the way in which all his dyes are to be 
used. As each factory has its own methods of preparing 
artificial dyes, so that they acquire a characteristic shade, 
the waterproofer must choose a manufacturing firm once 
and for all, and then always buy his dyes of the same if he 
wants to secure uniformity of appearance in his own 
products. It is best to use substantive dyes for the fabrics 
in question. For black cither an iron, an aniline or an ali- 
zarine black can be used. Properly employed they do not 
rub. After dyeing dry thoroughly and calender. The 
dyeing does not always waterproof the stuff’, so that it must 
be waterproofed afterwards. It is therefore necessary to 
select dyes which will not suffer from subsequent treat- 
ment with acetate of alumina and soap or with cuprate of 
ammonia. 

Waterproofing Process for Dyed Goods . — The dried dyed 
goods may be waterproofed by treatment with a solution of 
acetate of alumina of 6'" B., as above described, then drying, 
finally passing through a 2 per cent solution of soap. A 
still better method is to treat them for some hours with a 
2 per cent solution of sulphate of copper and then with the 
2 per cent soap solution. For the sulphate of copper we may 
substitute other copper salts, or salts of nickel, zinc or tin. 
This treatment increases the fastness of the dye to light, 
although the metallic oxide does not enter into the com- 
position of the lake but only lies on the fibre in*a thin layer, 
thick enough, however, to absorb a part or perhaps all of the 
actinic rays which would otherwise reach the dye. 

Testing of Dyed Waterproofed Goods . — The dyed water- 
proofed goods must be tested for fastness : — 

1. To light and air. 2. To washing. 3. To wear. 4. 
To perspiration. 
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No one has as yet succeeded in making’ dyes altogether 
fast to light and air. Every dye exposed to their# influence 
changes sooner or later, turning pale or to a different shade. 
We know by experience that certain dyes vary in fastness 
to light and air, especially according to the method of 
the dyeing. In considering new dyes and new. dyeing 
processes, recourse should always be had to the light test. 

The simplest and surest but not the quickest way of doing 
this is to wrap half the dyed sample of cloth in a close 
sheath of paper, which can ^ gradually drawn off. The date 
of the beginning of the experiment is marked on the paper, 
and the half-covered piece of cloth is exposed to light. At 
intervals the paper sheet is partly withdrawn, so that the 
amount of cloth exposed to the light is increased daily or at* 
longer intervals. The effect of the light on the d 3 re in vari- j 
ous periods of time is thus easily seen. No change should 
appear with good dyes before the lapse of twenty to thirty 
days in summer and about fifty days in winter. Special ap- 
paratus can be obtained to arrive at the result in less time. 

Testing Fastness to Washing of Dyed Waterproofed Fabrics. 
—Fastness to washing is hardly worth mentioning, as very 
few dyes show absolute fastness in this respect. Neverthe- 
less, they must be very resistant to the free alkali found in 
many soaps, especially soft soap, and not bleed when treated 
with them. Many coal-tar dyes do so, however, more or 
less. Natural and mineral dyes never bleed. The test for 
fastness to washing is carried out by rubbing the dyed 
fabric with a piece of white cotton cloth for two or three 
minutes in ^ j per dent soap solution at 40'* C. The two 
' pieces are then* lefj lying in the soapy water for twenty 
minutes. They are then rinsed, left another twenty minutes 
in thb rinse we^r,. wrung and dried. In most cases the 
white cotton will be found partially The temperature 
' %i 40® C. must not be exceeded for a fair test.. Many dyes \ 
/which wip not bleed at 40® C. do so at 60® to 
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Testing Fastness to Fription of Dyed Waterproofed Fabrics. 
— ^Fastness to rubbing in wear is very neoessary for dyes for 
waterproofs, such as tent cloths, wagon covers, etc., which 
get rubbed by constant folding and unfolding. There are 
so many dyes on the market which are fast to rubbing that 
it is unnecessary to use others. The test is carried out by 
rubbing the coloured fabric by the hand on white unstarched 
cotton or on not too smooth white papei’. 

» Testing Fastness of Dyeto Perspiration. — Waterproof fabrics 
which have to come into contact with the human skin have 
to be tested for fastness to perspiration. This is done by 
making a | per cent solution of acetic acid, heating it to 
' ;|he temperature of the human body (37° C.), and then rub- 
^bing the dyed sample in it forcibly for a few minutes. .The, 
sample is then dried at the ordinary temperature of the 
room, and without rinsing, between two sheets of parchment 
paper. The effect produced by several repetitions of this 
treatment not only tests the fastness to perspiration, but 
also whether the waterproofing has been well done. Fabrics 
waterproofed on one side with indiarubber are usually 
tested for fastness to acid by soaking them for several hiours 
in dilute sulphuric acid, drying, and observing the effect. 
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WATERPROOFING WITH GELATINE, TANNIN, CASEINATE 
OP LIME, AND OTHER BODIES. 

Certain processes are described in this chapter which are 
rarely used, and which differ essentially from those already 
described, as they depend upon the formation in and upon 
the fibre of substances which repel water mechanically, or 
are simply substances which fill up the interstices. Thus 
we have two classes of process. 

I. Waterproofing with gelatine, glue, tannin, caseinate of 
lime and the like ; XL waterproofing with tar, tar oils and 
similar bodies. 

Waterproofing with Gelatine, etc . — Waterproofing goods 
with glue and tannin is based on the fact that by the action 
of tannin or bichromate compounds insoluble in water 
are formed. In this sort of manufacture a proper choice of 
the fabric plays a very great part, and it should only be 
applied to fine and closely woven cloth, in which the threads 
are not twisted together. Each thread must be fairly free 
or the solutions cannot penetrate it properly. It is of first 
importance for the success of the process that both solutions 
(tannin and glue) should penetrate fully. In this connexion 
it must be remembered that contact with the water of the 
solutions makes the fabric closer by swelling up the 
threads. If the fabric is dipped directly into strong solutions 
of glue and then of tannin, the glue will only become insol- 
uble on the outside,' and that which had penetrated deeper 
into the fibre will be unchanged, having been protected by 
( 60 ) , 
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the superficial insoluble layer. If a section of such a 
defective fabric is examined microscopically, we see at once 
by the paler colour of the interior of the thread that the 
tannin has not penetrated thoroughly. Hence we begin by 
treatment with a very weak solution of glue, prepared by 
leaving glue broken small in a hundred times its weight of 
water for twenty-four hours. By that time the glue will 
have swelled up, and the whole is boiled up, with continuous 
stirring, so as to get a perfectly clear solution, in which the 
fabric is boiled for ten to fifteen minutes. This time is no 
more than is necessary for complete penetration. The 
fabric is then well wrung between two rollers placed right 
over the glue bath, so that the excess of glue solution runs 
back into it. The fabric is then hung up, and when nearly 
dry is passed through a solution of tannin. This solution 
may be made from tannin itself or from a tannin extract, or 
by boiling galls or oak bark in water. The tannin solution 
can be used fairly sti’ong, as only so much of it is taken up 
as corresponds to the glue present, and it can be used over 
again as long as it can supply the tannin requii’ed, and can 
then be reinforced with more tannin as required. It is 
not necessary for the fabric to stay long in the tannin, as 
it reacts very quickly with the glue. The tannined fabric 
is again hung up to dry, and when quite dry is washed in 
plain water to remove any excess of tannin. The whole 
process from the beginning is then twice repeated. After 
this second repetition there is so thick a layer of tannate of 
gelatine on the fabric that the dry cloth has acquired con- 
siderable solidity and a smoothness which recalls that of 
leather. We then pass to stronger glue solution, using 
three or even four parts of glue per hundred of water, but 
never exceeding the latter limit. After the glue bath the 
fabric goes through the tannin bath, and we finally get the 
fabric fairly thickly coated with tannate of gelatine. By 
repeatedly treating with glue and tannin alternately this 
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eoating can be made as thick as desired, and we finally gat 
masses in which the texture of the fabric is entirely hidden, 
and especially if the fabric has been calendered under heavy 
pressure after waterproofing. 

Leathei- Brown Colour of Goods.— The colour acquired by- 
goods waterproofed in this fashion is a more or less dark 
leather brown. The hue depends chiefly upon that qf the 
glue, some sorts of which are much darker than otbers. 
The waterproofed fabric will take a fine black. It is first 
painted over with a decoction of logwood, and then, ato 
drying, gone over with a sponge with a very weak solution 
of bichromate. Peirous sulphate may be substituted for 
the bichromate, but the result is not so good. Other colours 
may be got by mordanting as above, but with alum, and 
giving as the second coat after drying a decoction of Per- 
sian berries, redw^d, etc. By means of anilines we can 
get any colour without preliminary treatment. It mpst, 
however, be remembered that, if the fabric is to be dyed a 
light shade, only the palest glue must "be used for the waterl 

proofing. Dark glue will spoil the effect of the dye. Goods 
wterproofed with glue and tannin are of very subordinate 
importance. Exposure to wet rapidly destroys them and 
makes them lose their strength. 

Muralori and Landry’s Process.— Muratori and Landry 
treat the fabric with a solution made in three separate 
operations; (1) 100 lb. of potash alum are dissolved in 
10 gals, of boiling water. (2) In another vessel 100 lb. 
of glue are soaked in cold water till the glue has trebled 
its weight; The remaining -water is poured away, and the 
is heated Jo liquefy the glue. When the glue is 
5 lb. of tannin and 2 lb. of soda waterg^ass are p»rt 
into it. (3) The two solutions are boiled JogeUter with 
i«(^t stirring. ,When’ the mixtim is obhiplste. it is 
^wed to cool to a^ jelly, To.watw^orf thb goods 

“ J»jled- water (1 iWe' 
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(Wer) for three hours, adding water to compensate for the 
evaporation, so as to keep the volume of the solution oon-^ 
stant, as shown by tests of its specific gravity with a 
hydrometer. The bath is then allowed to cool to 80® C., 
and the fabric is soaked in it for half an hour and then 
stretched out horizontally for six hours to drain. The 
fabric must be kept horizontal, so that the solution remains 
uniformly distributed through it. The drainings are col- 
teoted for re-use. The fabric is then dried in the open air, or 
in a drying room, still in the horizontal position. . If a drying 
room is, used the temperature of it must not exceed 50® C. 

Quality of Goods . — It is said that this method gives heavy 
and very wet-resisting goods, which in no way hinder eva- 
poration from the body. The final calendering is done be- 
tween rollers heated to 50® C. If the goods are waterproofed 
by Muratori and Landry’s method after being dyed, the 
treatment fixes the colour, so that the dyeing should be done 
first, remembering, nevertheless, that in light shades only 
alum free from iron and the very palest glue may be used. 

Muzmann and Kfahowitzer s Process . — Muzmann and 
Krakowitzer dissolve 10 lb. of gelatine and 10 lb. of tallow 
soap in 30 gals, of boiling water, and mix the solution in 
4 gals, of water in which 15 lb. of alum have been dissolved. 
The whole is boiled for half an hour, and then allowed to 
oool to 40° C. At that temperature the fabric is thoroughly 
soaked in it, dried, rinsed, again dried, and finally calendered. 
In this process the alum partially decomposes the soap, 
forming either free fatty acid or an acid alumina soap. The 
gelatine forms an insoluble compound with the alum. The 
free fatty acid or acid soap is mostly carried down on to the 
fibre by the precipitate formed by the alum and the gelatine. 

J)ufna8^$ Process. — A. Dumas soaks the fabrics first in a 
t cent solution of gelatine at 40° C. After a lew minutes 
l^^^^^ods are wrung between rollers, dried in the air, soaked 
lew mumtes in a 3 to 4 per cent sblui^on of alum and 
.^hci^ughly dried. In another process the fabrics are 
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thoroughly soaked in a solution of 8 lb. of alum, 4 lb. gf 
isinglass and 2 lb. of white soap in 20 gals, of water. They 
are then passed through a second bath of 8 lb. of sugar of 
lead dissolved in 20 gals, of water, and finally dried. 

Waterproofing 2 vith Solutio7i of Alumina Soap. — A curious 
method of waterproofing has been proposed, which consists 
in passing the fabric repeatedly through a solution of alumina 
soap in oil of turpentine. A fabric treated like this will re- 
tain the smell of the turpentine for years. 

Waterproofing with Lime Bosinatc Var?iish. — Sandtner 
dissolves rosin soap completely in hot water, and precipi- 
tates it with calcium chloride. The precipitate is at once 
washed, dried, and ground to a fine powder. Seventy lb. of 
the powder are then mixed with 30 lb. of a uniform mixture 
of rosin, linseed oil, and oil of turpentine. The paste so 
formed is worked into the fabric with a brush.^ 

Sohulke's Process. — Schulke dissolves 580 lb. of gelatine 
by boiling in a mixture of 750 lb. of glycerine with 150 gals, 
of water, and then adds a solution of 40 lb. of bichromate 
of potash and* a solution of ^ lb. of salicylic acid in spirit. 
The finished solution must be kept in the dark. The fabric 
is thoroughly soaked in it, and then exposed to the light till 
the original green colour of the soaked fabric has quite dis- 
appeared. 

Waterproofing Wool and “ Tweed ” Goods. —A mixture re- 
commended for waterproofing woollens and half-woollens 
consists of 100 lb. of glue and 100 lb. of alum, dissolved in 
an amount of water varying with the weight of the goods 
and the hardness of the finish desired. The mass is then 
mixed with 5 lb. of tannin, 2 lb. of waterglass and 10 gals, 
of water, and the fabric is soaked in the final mixture at 40° 
to 60° 0. 

Thick sacking or wagon-cloths are first impregnated with 

1 This gtyle of working is faulty. It would be better to work with * 
dear solution, viz. : Fuse the lime soap along with the rosin, add the 
linseed oil, and thin with the turps (Bevibbb). 
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wajfe^rglass, dien. with a solution of alum^ or sulphate, or 
acetate of alumina. They pass then through a weak super- 
fatted soap bath, and are finally slightly calendered. 

" Waterpmofing with Caseinate of Lime . — The caseinate of 
lime method was first described by Chevellot, and is said to 
ensure the fabric retaining its softness and perviousness to 
Br and to enable it to be washed with soap, benzine, etc., 
without interfering with its waterproof ness. The process 
is conducted as follows : Casein precipitated from milk is 
'"mixed with about five times itji weight of water, and the 
J]whple is well stirred to a creamy liquid. This is gradually 
mixed Vith a weight of slaked lime equal to about of that 
bf the casein. At the same time half the weight of the 
.^eln in soap is dissolved in twelve times its weight of 
wBer, and the soap solution is mixed with the other. The 
fabric is impregnated with the mixture till its weight is 
doubled. The fabric is next dipped in a solution of acetate 
of alumina, which makes the caseinate of lime insoluble 
and forms a margarate of alumina with the alkaline soap. 
The fabric is then passed quickly through the oily boiling 
watpr, and finally dried and calendered. 

. Preparation of Casein from Milk . — The pure casein re*- 
quired for the preparation of the caseinate of lime is got 
by letting milk stand in a cool place, and carefully removing 
the whole of the cream, skimming until no more cream' 
4d8es, The milk, perfectly free from cream, is coagulated by 
Adding lactic acid uritil that reagent gives no further pre- 
cipitate. The precipitate of casein is washed and dried. 
Thb ipilk also may be le{t to get sour and throw down the 
cAAein spohtaneously. When the milk has been preoipi'’ 
Mtdfthe/ caseih itk washed absolutely free from acid with 
water. The casein is then boiled, wrapped in a 
in to get rid of the last traces of fat. It is then 
a warm place on blotting-paper, when it shrinks 
mAsees. . if quite dryj it will keep ^brfeotly for a 
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long time. To dissolve it for use, it is first soaked ..in 
water. 

Benzingers Collodion Process. — Benzinger’s collodion pro- 
cess must be mentioned. He dissolves 10 lb. of pyroxyline 
in about 2 lb. of spirit mixed with acetic acid, acetic ether, 
acetone, or other solvent of nitrocellulose. About 3 lb. of 
castor oil is also added to give the necessary suppleness. 
The fabrics are soaked in the finished mixture, and this 
must be done in a very hot room. The fabric remains in 
the bath for two to three minutes. It is then hung up to 
drain, and the pores become filled with the solution. When 
dried, the fabric is too hard for use, and to give it the neces- 
sary suppleness it is laid upon heated polished metal plates 
and subjected to a very high pressure. This treatment 
drives the oil with which the plates have been previously 
smeared into the pores of the fabric, thereby completely 
suppling it. The same result can be got by calendering be- 
tween the oiled rollers. The waterproofing solution may be 
made from celluloid scraps, but the result is neither so clear 
nor so lubricating as that made from pyroxyline. The in- 
ventor says that the process is very inexpensive (which may 
be doubted) and that the fabrics treated thus are more dur- 
able than those waterproofed with indiarubber. 
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MANUFACTURE OF TABPAUIJN. 

Tarred Fabrics . — Tarred fabrics as waterproof goods are re- 
markable for cheapness and durability, and are hence largely 
used for making waggon cloths for covering over goods 
which have to be protected from the rain. Tarpaulin, if 
properly made, is only coated on one side, and the coat 
should be smooth and uniform, should not rub off, should have 
no disagreeable smell, and should not become sticky in the 
sun. 

Preparaticni of Tar . — Ordinary gas tar as it comes from 
the gas-works must not be used until it has been freed from 
its more volatile parts by boiling. Tar-boiling is an opera- 
tion which must be conducted with certain precautions, not 
only on account of the danger of fire resulting from the in- 
flammability of the escaping vapours, but on account of the 
disagreeable smell produced. On a large scale stills are 
used, but on a small scale the tar is merely boiled in an 
open shed over a naked fire. It is unnecessary to describe 
the process in detail, but the tar must not be heated to more 
than 300" 0., and this temperature is quite sufficient to 
volatilize the oils which make the raw tar unfit for water- 
proofing. 

The Tarring of Fabrics , — The fabrics to be tarred are 
stretched on frames if in small pieces and wound on rollers if 
in large. In the latter case there must be an arrangement 
for maintaining the tension while the cloth is off the feed 
roller and being coated. Such an arrangement is shown in 
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Fig. 24. The fabric is wound lightly on the feed roller. Striugfi 
are attached to the end which leaves the roller last, so it can 
then be fastened to another place. The other end of the 
piece has also strings attached to it. These must have 
the same length as the piece, and are stronger than those 
attached to the other end. They are fixed to the roller, 
W, which is at such a distance from the roller on which 
the fabric is first wound that the fabric can pass from 
one roller to the other. To prevent sagging, which 
would be sure to occur with long fabrics, the cloth goes 
first over the -spreading table and then over strong 
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stretched strings or a netting. The roller, W, on to which 
the fabric is wound has a brake, and the roller, Wi, on 
^ich the strings are wrapped has ^ pawl imd zatchet 
wheel, so as to deliver the fabric always under tension. 
The feed roller is. put as near to wall as possible, in 
front d the spreading table, and pass^ through a slit ki the 
wall. ‘The spreading room must be hot‘ (25"* to 35® 0;) 
so that the fabric may dry n^idly". 

\ S of far vinm ^ 
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T\^o methods of spreading have to be considered, hand 
spreading on frames and mechanical spreading. The 
former is only practised in small pieces of fabric. It is done 
by having an iron pan full of hot tar so hung over the 
fabric to be coated as to be readily accessible and to be 
capable of being moved from place to place. This is best 
done by stretching a strong horiJsoiital wire above the fabric. 
This wire carries a pulley and a hook on which the handle 
of the pot is hung. The* tar is then applied, by means of 
flat brushes with strong short bristles, by two men who 
stand facing each other and do half the fabric each. The 
work must be done while the tar is hot, or else it will not 
spread. A third man is consequently employed to replace 
the pot, as soon as it is too cool, by another fresh from the 
fire. ' The part of the fabric being operated upon rests upon 
a heated table of metal, or contact with the fabric would 
chill the tar so that it would be almost impossible to spread 
it uniformly. Each painter holds a brush in one hand, 
with which he spreads the tar, and in the other a flat ruler, 
with which he goes forcibly over the' coated parts to equalize 
the thickness ^ the tar coat. The kettles are replaced with 
fresh hot ones as they get cold or emptied. As the fabric 
is coated it is wound up, so that the workmen need not 
leave their places as they apply. the tar. If a heated spread- 
ing table is not wanted,' the fabric is passed over a table of 
planed wood aboyt 20 inches long and of the same width as 
the fabric. 

Sprmding Machines , — Spreading machines of various de- 
signs are intended to secure that the tar shall be of uniform 
thinness' all over the fabric. They consist of two principal 
, parts, a spreader and a stsetching apparatus. Fig. 25 shows 
* on^ df the machines. The fabric rolled on the roller, W, 
goeSi between the wooden rollers, Wj, and the tarring roller, 
3^ where it experiences a moderate pressure. Over the 
X, is an iron box, E, 'which can be heated. It has 
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the form of a triangular prism, and is filled with hot l^r. 
Its width must be somewhat greater than that of the fabric. 
At the lower edge of this box is a narrow slit, into which a 
very accurately fitting prism of metal, P, goes. P can be 
raised or lowered by a screw working in a nut. The more 
it is raised the wider is the stream of tar reaching the fabric, 
and the workman has to regulate its position so as to get 
the proper rate of flow. The roller, X, has a sharp scrap- 
ing or bearing upon it which removes the excess of tar, and 
being grooved carries it off to a receptacle where it is 
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stored for further use. If the outflow opening is properly 
regulated and the fabric travels at the right rate, a fabric 
can be uniformly covered with tar by this simple machine. 
To make the coats still more uniform, the fabric is passed 
under the arrangement of brushes, B, which spreads the 
tar out quite uniformly. 

To work the. whole apparatus two men are required, one 
to control the flow of tar and see to the spreading, the other 
to turn the roller, Wj, and see to the feed of the fabric to the 
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tarring apparatus. When the roller, W, is empty it is re- 
placed by a fresh one, so that the j)rocess goes on without in- 
terruption. Another spreading machine is shown in Fig. 26. 
The fabric to be tarred is wound on the roller, W, so as to 
be easily unrolled. Before meeting the tar after leaving 
W, the fabric is strongly pressed between the rollers, CC. 
From 40 to 60 inches from CC is another pair of rollers, CiCj. 
While the rollers CC may be of wood, C^C^ must be of hollow 
metal, which can be heated by steam or by filling them with 
a red-hot stuff. The tar holder, T, is placed above the fabric 
and between CC and C|C|. To enable T to hold a lot of tar 
it is provided with a jacket, KK, whereby it can be kept hot by 
steam, or, if steam is not available, by hot water, or, still 
better, hot solution of chloride of calcium. The tar flows 
out through a flattened tube as wide as the fabric and just 
above it. The opening of the tube is regulated by a valve 
so that the tar can be made to flow in streams of different 
thickness. 

The quantity of tar required depends entirely on its nature. 
If the fabrics are thick and close, and not easily penetrated 
by tar, and if the tar is very fluid, it must flow out in a 
very thin stream. This will ensure a perfectly uniform 
coating of the fabric. If, however, the fabrics are loose and 
porous, they absorb a good deal of tar, and, in this case, the 
tar should not be very hot, so that it comes less fluid on to 
the cloth. The fabric travels during the tarring at a speed 
which will admit of note being taken as to whether the tar 
is being spread uniformly. If this is not the case, if, for 
example, the selvedges remain tarless, the workman must tar 
them quickly with a brush before they reach the second pair 
of rollers. 

Uneven Spreading . — The uneven spreading of the tar on the 
fabric is a sign that the opening of the outlet tube is too 
narrow and that it must be widened. The fault may also be 
caused by the tar being too cold. It must also be noted 
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that a width of 2 to 3 centimetres of the ed^ge of the cloth 
should escape the outlet tube if the tar is flowing freely, for 
in that case the strong pressure of the metal rollers will 
spread out the tar so as to cover the vacant edges. The 
pressure of these rollers should be such that the whole mass 
of the tar is pressed between the fibres, and appears almost 
lustreless as it emerges from between them, and is quite 
lustreless when cold, and will not rub off on the finger. 

Testing Tarpaulins . — A cloth properly prepared in this 
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way should transmit no light if held up between the eye and 
the sun, as the pressure of the metal rollers should have 
filled up all the pores. Another test is to make a pouch of it, 
tar inside, and fill the pouoh with water. The outside mpsi 
not get wet. A fabric which has just b^a properly tarred 
shoidd be black only on the tarred side. The other side 
should show the uiiobangsd colour of the fabric, as the, tar- 
thoujd only penetrate about two-aitds of the . thiekaess .of 
dM olpat The cloth will then be perfectly 8a]^le,:;»nd |k»ies 
^ he BO fear of »s cracking when, folded stiindv. 
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^ Drying of Freshly Tarred Tarpaulins . — After being spread, 
the tarpaulin must be hung up for a long time in an airy 
shed, into whi^oh, however, rain cannot get, or in drying 
, rooms such as those already detoibed. This hanging is 
necessary for two reasons : — 

1. It is very difficult to boil the tar so thoroughly that it 
loses all its smell. The finished cloth generally retains a 
strong smell for some time, which gradually disappears when 
the clqth is hung up, in proportion as the volatile matters 
evaporate. 

2, Freshly tarred cloths, if rolled up, heat so greatly that 
they are very liable to spontaneous combustion. 

On this account drying rooms which are warmed, and 
.through which hot air can be forced, are to be preferred to 
all others, as they dry the tarpaulins and make them free 
from smell very quickly. 

If heavy tarpaulins, i.e., those coated on both sides, are 
being made, the pressure exerted by the finishing rollers is 
email, so that the tar is only gently driven into the fabric. 
These cloths have the disadvantage of great weight and stiff- 
ness, and when folded they are very liable to crack at the 
h)ids. A properly made and dried tarpaulin must not dirty 
a finger forcibly rubbed over it, and even if it is stiff must 
not be brittle. Tarpaulins should be kept rolled up and not 
folded, as they, then last very much longer. They always 
involve fire risk on account of the inflammability of the tar. 

^ Tarpaulins are made fi'om strong fabric woven of hemp, 
linen, and especially jute, a fibre which is very strong in 
proportion to its weight. 

Monsseauand Maisons Process.~Honzeau and Maison mix 
■ the tar with lime soap, got from the waste soap baths of dye- 
house® by precipitating thbm with slaked lime. The tar is 
I3^6d with the lime soap in proportions depending op the 
fineness of the cloth used* The mixture keeps well 
Sihg time; Indiarubber is also used in it to giv^the 
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tarpaulin more elasticity. Prepared by this method they are 
said to be waterproof, and neither to flake otf nor to become 
sticky. 

Dubrefs Process . — Duhret recommended the use of wood 
tar, either alone or combined with hydrate of alumina, in- 
stead of gas tar. He mixes 100 lb. of wood tar with a solu- 
tion of 10 lb. of alum in 20 gals, of hot w^ater and 5 lb. of 
caustic ammonia. After well stirring and settling, the water 
is poured off from the tar, and the latter is heated with un- 




interrupted stirring till all the water in it has been evapor- 
ated. The flnal product is then spread as above on the 
fabric. 

Borings Process . — Doring uses wood tar oil (oleum rusci) 
mixed with its own weight of black wax. According to him 
a special machine is indispensable for working with method. 
It is shown in Fig. 27^ where a is a steam-jacketed box in 
which the waterproofing mass is kept hot. The rollers, 6, 
c, d, are of chilled cast-iron ; c and d are hollow and are 
heated by steam. The screws, «, press by means of very 
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strong spiral springs the rollers h and d against the roller c, 
which is fixed and drives the rest of the machine. / is a 
width-stretcher and (j and h are hollow rollers ; h is turned 
in the direction of the arrow by a chain (not shown) from c. 

The lower roller, ft, carries the waterproofing mass on to 
c, which, being heated, becomes covered with a very thin 
uniform sheet of the fused stuff, which it transfers to the 
fabric passing between it and d at such a pressure (about 
25 cwt. on each spring) that the pores of the fabric are 
thoroughly penetrated. After two passages the fabric is 
prepared on one side. It can then be turned over and the 
other side coated. It is of the utmost importance that, the 
tar oil and wax mixture should have the proper consistency, 
and this chiefly depends on the tar oil, only the best kinds 
of which should be used. They should not be used thicker 
than a thin-flowing tar, even if they leave the impregnated 
fabric still sticky. If only a very heavy thick tar oil is at 
command it should be diluted with oil of turpentine or cam- 
phor. The impregnated fabric is freed from light tar oils 
and from ethereal oils, if such have been used, by heating 



Pig. 29.— Steaming Tarpaulins to eliminate Volatile Oils used as 
Thinners. 

by steam or, better, by hot air. Steam is used for the pur- : 
pose for half an hour at a pressure of 22 lb. The steam- 
ing is done in an iron chest, such as is shown in Fig. 29 . 
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[t may be made large enough to treat several tarpaulii^ 
at a time. It should be noted that it is dewrable to run 
the tarpaulin through the machine by unrplling it^ from 
one roller and rolling it up again on another. As it emerges 
it passes through water in to to cool it and prevent it from 
being Ifoo sticky to be rolled up. As soon as the apparatus 
is to be put in action, a workman goes into it through the 
manhole, d, and puts a piece of uncoated cloth over the 
rollers inside. The coated cloth is sewn on to one end of 
this and so is drawn through the apparatus. Water is not 
put into to till the uncoated cloth is all wound up on c. The 
□sepf hot air in the chamber is to be preferred to that of 
steam. The apparatus is provided with a pressure gauge 
and a safety valve, /. The steam issuing from the chamber 
is charged with the vapours of light tar oils and is taken 
through a condensing apparatus. The oils separate from 
the condensed water and can be skimmed off for other uses. 
After half an hour’s steaming, a fresh piece is sewn on to 
the dried piece. The roller, i, is then worked, whereby the 
steamed piece is rolled upon it and the fresh piece is drawn 
into the chamber to be steamed. The^oods on the roller, 
c, have to be freed from adhering water, and should b© passed 
sharply through the brushing machine to improve their ap- 
pearance and lustre. The recovered light tar oils can be 
used for thinning the waterproofing mass. That this pro- 
cess can be made use of in waterproofing with coal tar is 
self-evident. The steam chamber may he replaced by a 
several storey stretching or drying machine, enclosed so 
that the steam and oil vapour can be condensed. 
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BRITISH WATERPROOFING PATENTS. 

A CARBFULj^Y Compiled list of waterproofing patents will be 
a useful and fitting conclusion to this work. Probably the 
first “ waterproofs ” were the suits of armour of the men of 
war of long ago*, leaky at the joints and altogether neglecting 
the first principles of ventilation. The “ macintosh of the 
early Victorian era was sadly lacking from this important 
point of ventilation, and although its great utility enabled 
it to overcome ridicule it was a clumsy form of waterproof. 
Barham, who commenced the “Ingoldsby Legends” in 
1837, gives its popular nickname in the line describing the 
apparel of the young gentleman that Mr. Simpkinson met at 
Margate : a ‘ carpet-swab ’ and ‘ muckintogs * and a hat 
turned up with green ”. Smedley, a very popular novelist 
in the early forties, describes a tutor as very irate with one 
of his pupils, who he believes has left his establishment dis- 
guised ns a plough-boy. The supposed smock-frock turns 
out to be a macintosh, at that time just edging towards 
popularity. 

But Mr. Macintosh did not invent vulcanized india- 
^rubbjsr. Indiarubber cloth was made by Samuel Peal and 
patented in 1791, and vulcanized rubber, formed by com- 
’ bming indiarubber with sulphur, was patented in the 
United States by C, Goodyear in 1839. Mr. T. Hancock, 
; el the, firm of Macintosh & Co., patented his invention in 
and the firm of Chas. Macintosh & Co., which is still 
-in/ wstenoe, were successful in bringing the cloth into 
' (77) 
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fashion. However admirable their form of waterpro^^f 
garment may be, a great stride was made when the idea of 
making garments impermeable to rain by the use of cer- 
tain minerals was hit upon. We commence the list of these 
waterproofing inventions with that of Mr. D. Felton, in 
1877. His patent is interesting inasmuch as it describes 
the method of producing “chromate of gelatine,” ^ which is 
rediscovered from time to time and boomed as a waterproof- 
ing material, not, however, applicable to garments. The 
patent list which follows is given in chronological order, 
and the abridgments have been rendered as concise as 
possible. 

Felton 1 D. 42, 1877. Tissue is saturated with a solu- 
tion of a salt of zinc or cadmium, alone, or in conjunction 
with ammonia, by drawing it through the solution in a lead- 
lined tank by means of rollers. The material is passed be- 
tween a pair of squeezing rollers to remove the superfluous 
solution and to harden it, and is then hung to dry in a warm 
room. Or the bath may consist of a hot solution of glue or 
gelatine mixed with chromate or bichromate of potash, 
soda or alumina, taking care that the bath is kept in the 
dark. As the sheet issues from the bath it is passed at once 
over heated cylinders. 

Muratorl, C. 278, 1877. Silk and wool are treated with 
a solution of gelatine, alum and potassium silicate, or of 
gelatine, alum or chloride of zinc, or of alum and size. 
The fabric is dried on a hot cylinder, and is then treated 
with old olive oil. The fabric is then passed through a 
calendering machine. The insoluble soap or oily matter ^ 
may be applied by impregnating a cloth with it and passing 
the cloth through the calendering machine together with 
the fabric under treatment In treating fabrics of vegetable 

^ When a small percentage of bichromate of potash is added to a 
solution of glue or gelatine and any material is passed through it, an 
insoluble waterproof coating forms on it on exposure to the light. 
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fil)res, e.g., hemp, cotton, canvas, lihen, etc., the fabrics are 
first dipped in an alkaline solution of soda or potash, then 
dipped into water acidulated with sulphuric acid and washed 
and dried. The fabrics are then treated like those made 
of animal fibres. These processes may also be applied to 
the various fibres before these are made into fabrics. 

Meiter, C, W. \ Houghton, H. ; and Neville, J. 547, 
1877. For leggings the material is first proofed with india- 
rubber and then heated with a solution of carbon bi- 
sulphide and sulphur chloride, after which the two surfaces 
are secured together hy means of indiarubber or other gum. 
To prevent capillary attraction along the seams, the material 
before or after being waterproofed, is treated with a solution 
of sugar of lead and alum. 

Healey, A, E. 3685, 1877. The material is passed 
through a solution of copperized ammonia, compressed to 
remove excess of solution, and dried. 

Knowles, J., and Cooke, H. J, 4, 1878. A light, elastic 
and reversible waterproof material is formed by coating a 
cloth, known in the stuff trade as “ Canton cloth,” with a 
thin film of indiarubber or caoutchouc. 

Abbott, W. 166,1878. Vulcanization of fabrics having 
either an external or an intermediate layer of indiarubber. 
It is particularly valuable for made-up garments, as the 
seams attached by means of rubber solutions are vulcanized 
at the same operation. The fabrics and garments are put 
into a closed vessel or chamber, into which the vapour of 
chloride of sulphur is admitted, until the vulcanization has 
been effected. If the fabrics retain any of the acid from the 
vapours, this may be neutralized by immersing them in a 
weak alkali or by subjecting them to the vapours of 
ammonia. 

Healey, A. E. 174, 1878. Treating fabrics with 
copperized ammonia, passing the material round rollers in 
such a way that when it expiinds and becomes limp under 
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the influence of the solution, it will not pucker and 
crease. * 

Currie, Wi 612, 1878. A thin cotton fabric is coated 
on one side with a solution of rubber ; the coating is after- 
wards vulcanized by steam, and a tweed is then united to 
the coated cotton fabric, so that there is on one side a 
woollen and on the other a notton fabric. 

Clark, H. A, 1335, 1878. Treating linseed oil with the 
vapour of sulphur, whereby a chemical combination is 
brought about with the production of a substance resembling 
indiarubber. This is then mixed with benzine and allowed 
to stand for some time. The benzine dissolves out any re- 
maining fatty matter, and forms a layer at the surface, which 
is poured off. The mass is mixed with benzol, turpentine 
or camphene, and is then ready for applying to cloth to make 
it waterproof. Lampblack, chalk, or any colbured pigment 
may be added to the mass before use to give greater body 
and consistency. 

Johnson, D, 1832, 1878. Waterproof fabrics for gar- 
ments are composed of three separate thicknesses of material, 
an outer fabric, a middle one of unbleached 'calico and an 
inner lining. The calico receives as many coats of dressing 
as will render it and the seams waterproof, and the lining is 
not put in until the dressing is quite dry. The dressing 
consists of linseed oil, boiled with a small portion of india- 
rubber (half an ounce to the gallon). 

Gooch, R. 2044, 1878. Crape is rendered waterproof' 
by passing it through a solution of indiarubber oombinec 
with glutinous matter. 

^ Nprthlt^ J,, and Illingworth, T. 2267, 1878. 
object is to produce a strong and elastto waterpro(^ matarii^j 
,.|Pha idltrous appearance. A labri^ is .woven of siUt aiM 
cottbn in such a way that most of t& silk is ttown on tc 
the top of the surface* The under sur^ is cdinl|se| i 
fihn erf kdiarnbto^^ 
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^Burghardt, C. A. ; Rowley, T. *, and Salomonson, A. C. 

2340, 1878. Indiarubber waste is boiled in linseed oil to a 
paste, which is again boiled in an agitating vessel together 
with a concentrated solution of caustic soda, carbonate of 
soda, caustic potash, ammonia liquor, caustic lime, carbonate 
of potash, ammonia, lime or magnesia, or any mixture of 
these. The rubber is then boiled in water, and when dried 
is reduced to a paste by the addition of mineral naphtha, 
and is vulcanized. 

Rowley, T., and Salomonson, A. C. 2957, 1878. The 
object is to give a single texture fabric the appearance of a 
double texture fabric. A waterproof fabric is prepared in 
the usual way, and before the film of indiarubber or other 
waterproof cement has dried, it is strewn with woollen or 
other flocks. The material is then rolled or pressed, the 
superfluous flocks are removed, and after the surface has 
dried a pattern is printed on it in imitation of a woven fabric. 

Dickson, E. V, 2974, 1878. The material to be water- 
proofed is treated in the cold with a preparation of india- 
rubber with bisulphide of carbon and chloride of sulphur. 

Forster,!. 731,1879. A method of treating indiarubber 
fabrics so that water shall not rise in them by capillary at- 
traction. The single or doable texture indiarubber water- 
proof fabric is produced in the ordinary way, and is subjected 
to a vulcanizing process. The fabric is then evenly wetted 
with a solution of solid paraffin, spermaceti, wax, stearin, 
ozokerit or linseed in their solvents, such as coal oil, benzol, 
petroleum, toluol, bisulphide of carbon or turpentine. The 
wetting is done by passing the material over a felt-covered 
roller, which is kept supplied with the solution by another 
roller below, and the fabric is kept pressed against the 
covered roller by an iron roller above. 

Muratori, C., and Landry, A. 1143, 1879. Animal or 
vegetable size is soaked in water and then melted, tannin 
and silicate of soda being added, and the whole is then 
6 
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boiled, with a solution of potash alum till the mixture, 4s 
complete, when the mass is cooled. To prepare the sub- 
stance for use it is boiled with water for some hours, more 
water being added to keep the liquid of the correct density, 
which is ascertained by a hydrometer. The bath is cooled 
down somewhat, and the fabric to be treated is immersed in 
it for a time and then spread out flat on a grating to drain 
for several hours, being afterwards dried in the open air or 
in a stove heated to not more than 50 C. It is kept in a 
horizontal position to ensure a uniform distribution of the 
composition. The drainings are returned to the bath. The 
fabrics are finally calendered by warm cylinders or other- 
wise treated. If the above treatment be applied subse- 
quently to dyeing the fabrics, the colours are. permanently, 
fixed. 

Almond, W. J. 2319, 1879. A thin tissue of gutta- 
percha is compressed between two layers of fabric by hot 
rollers. The material may be used for ladies’ dress pre- 
servers. 

Spence^ Ji Bi 2706, 1879. Natural metallic sulphides, 
preferably those of copper and iron, are reduOed to an im- 
palpable powder and mixed with molten sulphur. On cooi- 
jpg, the compound has great hardness" and tenacity and a 
metallic lustre. It may be used for waterproofing paper imd 
textile fabrics. 

Walker, J. 4657, 1879. This composition consists of 
12 parts resin, 3 beeswax, 2 glycerine and 1 soft soap, wi^ 
1 to 2 guttapercha when extra stiffness is required. 
ingredients, mixed by heat, are thinnedi with napht&t 
fal^ios, coated with it and dried by steam, are ^deril^ 
semi-transparent and waterproof without beang sticky or 
liaWe td crack, , 

% J. .M78,.j87fv? 
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ing them with hot rollers. The resufting material is odour- 
less and is specially adapted for ladies’ dress preservers. 

AulestiE) Jt M, 4670, 1880. Soap made from good 
quality carbonate of soda and best olive oil, free from grease 
and other impurities, is allowed to stand in filtered water 
for about a day. The liquid is then slowly heated to boil- 
ing and the water lost by evaporation replaced. Pure 
beeswax, which should be refined and whitened for delicate 
fabrics, is melted in an earthenware vessel and mixed with 
the soap solution and a quantity of boiling water. The 
cloth is thoroughly washed and dried and wound round a 
cylinder placed at one end of a table, over which it is fed to 
a receiving cylinder at the other end. As the cloth passes 
over the table it is washed over on its upper side with the 
waterproofing liquid, while the under side is washed over 
as the cloth is wound on the receiving cylinder. The cloth 
is then treated 'with a solution of alum in filtered water. 
Both solutions are used hot, but as the colours of many 
prints are not fast the proportion of alum and the tempera- 
ture must be varied. 

Honloy^ Wi Ti 1881, 1881. Waterproof fabric made 
by saturating the fabric with an indiarubber compound cap- 
able of being vulcanized ; drying and impregnating with ozO| 
kedt of a similar hydrocarbon. 

QlEfoyj Gi 2661) 1881. A stain or polish impenetrable 
to moisture consists of one part of soap dissolved in thirty 
of hoiHng water and an equal quantity of camauba 
y^X ajdhd. The whole is boiled till the wax is dissolved 
Wlky solution produced. Caustic ammonia is added 
iK the solution is clearer, and the mixture is allowed to 
OOpt i]^e solution ^is prec^tated, according to the use for 
iii4s i£|tended, with a splution of alum, sulphate of 
iron or ziifte, etc., to obtain precipitates of sebadic 
acids with the bases d the salts. The 
washed out; the compounds obtained : 
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mixed with caustic ammonia and the precipitates of tjie 
desired colour. To obtain a black colour a decoction of 
campeaohy wood and acid chromate of potash is employed. 

Burr} H. Wi 1634, 1882. In “gossamer” waterproofs 
the indiarubber coating is cured by exposure to the electric 
light. The curing is done during the coating process, which 
is effected as usual. One or more electric lights are placed 
so as to cast their rays on the indiarubber coating, the light 
being concentrated by reflectors. 

Hardinri} N. 2029, 1882. Waterproofing fabrics by 
immersing them in a solution of acetate of alumina. The 
articles treated become waterproof, and are otherwise im- 
proved, without destroying their ventilating properties. 

Zingler} N. 242, 1883. Kauri, manilla, or any copal 
gum, and a little camphor are dissolved in turpentine or 
methylated spirit, and the hot solution mixed with either 
casein, vegetable albuminous matter or animal gelatine 
specially prepared. The mixture is then amalgamated with 
gum of balata or guttapercha and masticated with a pre- 
paration of castor oil, nitrous acid and sulphur chloride, 
combined with paraffin oil or wax. The castor oil prepara- 
tion may be replaced by oxidized linseed or other vegetable 
oil. A substitute for indiarubber is prepared by adding 
first sulphur and then the albuminous or gelatinous matter 
to the dissolved gums. The material can be used for vul- 
canizing or waterproofing by adding slaked lime, French 
chalk, sulphur, magnesium oxide, zinc sulphate, Antimony 
sulphate or oxidized ore. 

Weygang} C. 2261, 1883. Waterproof compositions 
are produced from paper pulp by sizing it with size that 
has been prepared by adding to it an alkaline silicate with 
hydrochloric acid, sodium hyposulphite and ammonium 
sulphate. 

Oademann Sl Coi 4921, 1883. Waterproofing articles 
pr materials of vegetable fibre, wool or leather, by soaking 
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them in a solution of oleate or palmitate of alumina in 
petroleum, ether or benzine. The superfluous liquid is re- 
moved by pressure, and the articles are then allowed to dry. 

Sweet, J. Si 133, 1884. The fabrics are soaked in a 
composition of linseed oil, olive oil, palm oil, oil of carra- 
way, soft soap and driers, and then slowly pressed between 
rollers. After drying, the fabrics are passed between cylin- 
ders slightly heated. They are again passed through the 
composition a second or third time as required, and finally 
through a calendering machine. 

Frankenburg, I 3760, 1884. The yarn for the warp 
(or weft, or both) is coated with a solution of rubber pre- 
vious to weaving, and afterwards coated with farina to 
facilitate weaving. Or the warp may be passed through 
solution of rubber in the loom. The woven fabric is hot 
pressed by calender rollers to soften the rubber and cause 
it to fill up the interstices. 

Frankenstein, P. ; Frankenstein, L, ; and Wicks, R. P. 

5280, 1884. A method of producing an ornamental metallic 
lustre in finishing waterproof fabrics. The surface is first 
prepared by giving two coatings of proofing mixture and 
then acidizing with carbon bisulphide. It is then coated 
with a “finish,” prepared by mixing suitable metallic 
powders with rubber made into a dough with naphtha. A 
final coating of rubber solution is given to protect the 
metallic finish. 

Dillies.et Cie. 5317,1884. For preserving the tissues 
they are dissolved in water, dried in the air, and then put 
in a bath of tannic acid and water containing, in some 
cases, birch bark oil. After soaking, they are removed and 
dried, being then proof against decay. To render them 
'waterproof they are put into a bath of linseed oil (500 litres), 
birch bark oil (20-25 litres), litharge (1 to 2 kilogrammes), 
white lead (1 to 2 kilogrammes), talc (1 to 2 kilogrammes), 
$Wid in some cases sulphate of iron (1 to 4 kilogrammes). 
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All these substances are boiled together and allowed to cool 
to 200*’ C. ; 10 to 20 kilogrammes of ceresine or other wax 
are then added. 

Hebblewaite, J., and Holt, E. 6399, 1884. After the 
application of the waterproof coat the fabric is overspread 
with farina, powdered soapstone or other suitable powder, 
and embossed by rollers or in any other suitable manner. 
Either before or after embossing, the farina is fixed by ex- 
posure to the vapours of chloride of sulphur and bisulphide 
of carbon. The embossed fabric may be afterwards vul- 
canized. 

Lister, S. C., and Reixach, J. 7830, 1884. To 
prevent injury to imitation sealskin fabrics by wet, the 
yarn employed in their manufacture is waterproofed before 
weaving, or the piece is waterproofed afterwards. The 
waterproofing is effected by applying a so^ution of birch oil 
in methylated spirit, or of a carbon fat in benzoline, and 
subsequently drying. 

Company for Manufacturing Waterproof Fabrics. 
10600, 1884. Fabrics of linen or hemp, after a prelimin- 
ary treatment by immersion in baths of sulphuric acjff. and 
of ammonia, are steeped for three hours in a solution of a 
mixture in water of colophony, crystals of soda, soft soajtj^ 
silicate of potash and caustic potash. Subsequently t)^^ 
fabric is deposited for an hour in a bath of water, oont^^' 
ing about per cent of sulphate of alumina, rinsed Ji^d 
dried. Finally, a coating of a mixture of a little papifin, 
Japanese wax or palmitine and colophony is appl^ by , 
rotating brushes. 

HiUer, 0. B. E. 14736, 1884. AlmniDiom 1, 

by acting on eighty parts alaminhsh 
with 470 parts ^of lead acetate. rebating solntiiott wy 
;;^ined off. from the lead sulphate and'i^tp^d; be 
aitee Jto lead. ' It is' diluted^ to I lifete';a|d'5i»ix^ 
!i;j^ttoB‘of'8lWmen oohtaaut^ 12 td 
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water. Fabrics to be waterproofed are saturated with the 
liquid described above, dried, and passed between hot 
rollers to coagulate the albumen. 

Best I T. F, 15121, 1884. Cellulose, after treatment 
with nitric and sulphuric acids, is saturated with absolution 
of sulphurous acid and heated at 100“ F. in a closed vessel, 
until the excess of nitric acid has been decomposed. The 
excess of acids is then removed by pressure, and 10 to 50 
gals, of water are added for every 50 lb. of the mass, which 
is washed to remove all traces of free acids, and afterwards 
submitted to a bleaching process, if necessary, washed with 
warm water and dried. Crude camphor is dissolved in its 
own weight of methyl alcohol and filtered into a closed 
vessel through a mixture of fused calcium chloride with 
charcoal. From 55 to 65 lb. of this camphorated solution 
are added to every 50 lb. of the treated cellulose, the result 
being ready for rolling or pressing. The material may be 
made less inflammable by adding 12| to 25 per cent of 
magnesium borate, and may be used in a semi-plastic con- 
dition for waterproofing. 

, Alexandreson, N. A. 15923, 1884. The substance to 
be waterj^oofed is soaked in a solution of a salt in a “ basic ” 
condition, rinsed in water and dried. The salts most com- 
monly used are “basic” alum or other aluminium salt, 
aluminates and chromium or iron compounds. The inven- 
tion Is applicable to waterproofing cloth, wood, paper, 
etc. 

Hatl^t, B.| and Wiley, T. F. 5512, 1885. A method 
,o{. allying waterproofing material to pile fabrics and other 
as feathers. The material is deposited thereon in 
form of fine is^ray produced by any form of appliance, the 
lidnie b^ng held by hand in position or carried by ar 
ol, rollers. 

1^^ !• 6008, 1885. An apparatus for “cfilr- 

fabrics or for applying farina, ^halk oi 
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other substance thereto, and consists mainly in enclosing 
such apparatus in a chamber or casing with a chimney for 
carrying away fumes and dust from the operatives. A fan 
may be employed to draw off the fumes, and acid fumes 
may be neutralized by ammonia. 

Sandron, A. 6509, 1885. This is intended specially 
for linen. The material is first steeped in liquid rich in 
tannic properties, such as tincture of chestnuts infused in 
water at a temperature of 80° C. After drying, it is treated 
in a second bath prepared as follows : To 100 kilogrammes 
of boiled linseed oil, rendered very siccative, is added 100 
kilogrammes of a substance rich in colouring matter free 
from metallic oxides and siccative, from 10 to 25 kilo- 
grammes of essence of birch bark and 10 kilogrammes of wax 
which melts at a high temperature. The linen is dipped in 
the bath, which is raised to a temperature of 100° to 120° C., 
and the superfluous liquid removed by passing it between 
the rollers ; to give a better appearance, the material may 
be passed through a cold bath of linseed oil rendered very 
siccative. It is claimed that the fabrics are not rendered 
sticky nor brittle, and the ordinary properties of the material 
remain unimpaired. 

Slade, W. H. 10554, 1885. “One-sided terry cloth ” is 
coated with waterproof solution on one side. When re- 
quired as a reversible cloth, this is doubled over with the 
waterproof layer inside. Sometimes the waterproof side is 
lined. The fabric is of use for sponge bags, dress preservers, 
bandages, bibs, knickerbockers, pilches, aprons, sheets, 
gloves and shoe socks. 

Abbott, Wi 12079, 1885. A material which has been 
treated by the “ rainproof ” or “water-repellent ” process, 
and which has also been waterproofed in parts, is used for 
making waterproof garments. The garment is so cut from 
the material that the portion which covers the shoulders and 
the upper part of the wearer consists only of the water-re- 
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pellent portion of the material, while the rest of the body is 
covered with the waterproofed portion. 

Wiley, T. F. 15906, 1885. The fabrics are first im- 
pregnated with a waterproofing agent, such as a solution of 
sugar of lead, alum or soap, and afterwards coated with 
indiarubber or paraffin wax by means of a solvent. Two 
pounds of hard white soap, for instance, dissolved in 6 gals, 
of water, are heated to 100" R, and used as a bath through 
which the cloth is passed several times, and is squeezed 
btitween each saturation. It is then treated in a similar 
manner with a solution of 2 lb. of alum in 4 gals, of water, 
and dried by steam cylinders After passing through water 
at 200" R, and again drying, it is treated with a solution of 
4 oz. of indiarubber and 4 oz. of paraffin wax in 1 gal. of 
benzoline, which is sprayed on to it. 

Frankenburg, I. 208, 1886. Two or more coats of 
polish are applied to waterproof fabrics at one operation by 
passing the roll of cloth first over a roller revolving in a 
trough containing varnish, then round a drying cylinder, 
and then round a successive series of polishing I’ollers and 
drying cylinders until the required number of coats have 
been applied. 

Mandleberg, G. C, 243, 1886. Embossed double 
texture waterproof fabrics are formed by spreading cement 
on one or both of two indiarubber waterproof fabrics and 
then passing them through an embossing machine. Em- 
bossed single texture waterproofing fabrics are formed by 
spreading the proofing upon the fabric, polishing or var- 
nishing, embossing the proofed side of the fabric, and 
finally vulcanizing the same. 

Haugt J. J., and Hoffmann, C. Skins of hares, rabbits 
and other small animals are, after cleaning and removal of 
hair, boiled with 5 per cent of crude glycerine and as little 
water as possible in a Papin’s digester until completely 
dissolved, For waterproofing compositions, one quarter 
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part of ox gall is added, and soft water to give to it con- 
sistency of treacle, and a quarter part of chromate of potas- 
sium is added. 

United States Waterproofing Fibre Co. 2616, 1886, 
Textile fabrics are rendered waterproof by being coated 
with or immersed in a composition consisting of resin and 
paraffin wax mixed together by the aid of heat and then 
thinned with benzine. In some cases paraffin oil may be 
substituted for the wax and turpentine for the benzine. 

Chevalloti E, 3095, 1886. The waterproofing substance, 
such as aluminium acetate, is fixed on fabrics of all kinds 
by immersing the latter in a bath consisting of a mixture 
formed by treating an emulsion of casein with slaked 
lime, and then mixing therewith a solution of neutra} 
soap. 

Freely, E, M, 6953, 1886. To destroy the disagreeable 
odours emanating from substances used in vulcanizing and 
dissolving the rubber, the fabrics are treated in one, or suo- 
cessively in both, of the following solutions : (1) salicylic 
acid dissolved in alcohol; (2) the barks of eak, hemlock 
and sumac, extracted by water, with the addition of 
salicylate of soda,* Bussian jachtan extract dissolved in alco- 
hol, ether and salicylic acid. . 

Orlay, C, 10828, 1886. Fabrics are first waterproofed 
by treatment in successive baths of aluminium acetate, soap 
and alum ; they are then dried at 36° to 40° C., and the 
proofing material is fixed by coating or impregnating them 
with a mixture of paraffin, wax and vaseline. 

Punehorif R. 11427, 1886. Cloth, linen and o^itton 
goods and other similar materials are waterproof^ so l^t 
^y remain pervious to air. , The fabric b first =VlniAed 
npih a hot, v^eak solution Of which is afterw^^ 
^i^oved by washing with hdt vi^ter amd drying at 
Thefabti«isihefiimn^rsedin»h#i^t^^ 
lamfft'wek sad 
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is bemg treated, resin and oil of turpentine, and passed 
through a wringing machine, after which it is dried at a 
temperature not exceeding 120° F. 

Wilsori) G, F. 8167, 1887. The fabrics are first satu- 
rated with a soap solution, containing either sugar soap, 
extract of soap, soap powder or hydroline. After being 
saturated the fabrics are placed, without being wrung, in a 
precipitating solution containing alum, lime or either blue, 
green or white copperas of vitriol. The fabrics are then 
removed and are dried without being wrung. 

Warner, C, B. 13593, 1887. The article is immersed 
in or treated with a solution prepared by dissolving india- 
rubber in pentane and benzine, diluting with heptane or 
pentane, clarifying by sedimentation, and adding a little 
sdlid paraffin. The solution may be bleached by hydro- 
bromic acid gas. The excess of solution is removed in a 
i^losed chamber, apd the volatile solvent distilled by’ passing 
a current of steam or carbonic acid gas through the chamber, 
or by a reduction of pressure. The article is finally dried 
at a temperature of 100° to 150° F. The article must also 
be treated with a vulcanizing agent when required for use 
at temperatures which would soften rubber. The exit and 
entrance tubes of the evaporation chamber are closed with 
diaphragms or bunches of fine wire. 

Mandldbdrg, G. Ot 16541, 1888. Waterproof garments, 
espeeially those for ladies, free from disagreeable odour and 
scented with an agreeable perfume, are made by preparing 
hlb^ or fabrid in the following manner : The fabric is 
firat coated with a dough formed of indiarubber, litharge 
and haphtha solvent ; secondly, with several coatings of a 
dou# rubber, litharge, sulfur and naphtha ; and, lastly, 
^l^a dou^ like the first described, but with a smaller 
of litharge. Faiifia is then applied to the sur^, 
Is pertly ynloauized, and the garments are nMe irbm 
die p^nsiry manner, dried in nn m stove, and then 
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completely vulcanized and scented with oil of lavender or 
other volatile oil. 

Mandleberg, G. C. 16542, 1888. Rubber-proofed 
fabrics, before being made up into garments, are vulcanized 
by the cold process, and farina is applied to the proofed 
surface before, during or after vulcanization. By using de- 
odorized naphtha in the preparation of the dough, the 
necessity for a high stoving temperature is avoided. 

Mandleberg, Gi C, 16543, 1888. The dough used in 
preparing fabric for making indiarubber waterproof garments 
is obtained by dry-kneading the indiarubber and soaking in 
deodorized naphtha in a closed vessel, before working be- 
tween rollers, and spreading upon the backing. 

Oliver, W. 2873, 1889. Stretched American cotton 
duck or other cloth is coated with a composition consisting 
of oxidized oil and whiting or other mineral whites, with a 
small proportion of indiarubber dough. The fabric is next 
rolled, and then dried by being passed over heated cylinders, 
after which it is folded into the requisite number of plies 
and, stitched. The edges are treated with a solution of 
shellac. 

' Mandleberg, G. C. 3726, 1889. The dough of the first 
doat contains indiarubber, litharge and sulphur dissolved in 
naphtha. The following coatings contain more sulphur and 
the final coating no sulphur. A surface of farina is then 
put on, and the fabric first vulcanized by dry heat, and 
finally hardened by the liquid, or cold vulcanizing process, 
or by the vapour process. After the garments are made up 
in the ordinary manner they may be scented. 

Greening, F, 5344, 1889. A base for the waterproofing 
composition is prepared by treating cotton combings, paper, 
esparto grass or rags with a mixture of fuming nitric acid 
and sulphuric acid. After washing, the material is treated 
with ammonia, alum and sodium chloride, and again 
washed, The solvent is prepared by distilling acetate of 
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lead and anhydrous lime and mixing the distillate with fusel 
oil or hydrocarbons. Purifying agents, such as phosphoric 
chloride or potassium carbonate, are added, and the distil- 
late is again distilled. Absolute alcohol is added to the 
final distillate. The material may be coloured with aniline 
dyes or ordinary pigments. When required as a liquid 
coating or varnish, the proportion of the solvent is increased. 

Gaugl, M., and Mossner, J. 5763, 1889. Solutions of 
neutralized isinglass, lead acetate and alum are mixed. The 
solution, after standing, is filtered and diluted as required. 
The goods, such as cloth, felt or paper, are impregnated or 
washed with the solution. 

Dreyfus, C., and Robinson, J. 7090, 1889. In the 
manufacture of indiarubber or waterproof textile fibres or 
fabrics, the indiarubber is dissolved in purified naphtha or 
any one, or a mixture of two or more, pure hydrocarbons of 
the aromatic series. 

Baswitz, C. 16708, 1889. Textile fabrics are treated 
with an arnmoniacal solution of copper obtained by dissolv- 
ing copper hydrate precipitated by soda lye from sulphate of 
copper. 

Doller, F. 6698, 1891. Waterproofing compositions. 
Textile materials are waterproofed by means of a composi- 
tion obtained by dissolving guttapercha or indiarubber in 
molten paraffin wax, stearin or sebacic acid. The solution 
is applied to the cloth by rollers at a temperature of 70° C., 
or it may be first thinned by benzine or other solvent, the 
material being then drawn through it and afterwards ex- 
posed to a current. Liquid paraffin wax may be employed 
in place of the paraffin wax. In some cases a mixture of 
stearin or sebacic acid and alumina or stearin and oxide of 
copper or other metals, dissolved in pyridine, alcohol, ben- 
zine or other hydrocarbon, and also a solution of celluloid, 
oelloidin or collodion in pyridine, alcohol, benzine or other 
hydrocarbon, may be used in addition. These latter solu- 
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tions may be used alone, or in combination with e^h 
other. Liquid paraffin may also be added. 

Weir, J. 8573, 1891. A new hydrocarbon product 
called ‘*lithocarbou ” occurs naturally in Texas mixed with 
sand or shell rook, and has the composition of a hydro- 
carbon, containing a small quantity of sulphur and traces of 
’ oxygen. It is extracted by acting upon the crushed rock 
in a vessel with a solvent, such as petroleum, naphtha, 
benzine, carbon bisulphide or turpentine. The substance is 
flexible, tough, plastic at ordinary temperatures, jet black in 
colour and withstands a temperature of 600'^ F. It may be 
used for waterproofing textile fabrics. 

Briggs, E. 3067, 1892. Showerproof fabrics for ladies’ 
waterproofs, dust covers, umbrellas, parasols, etc., are woven 
of silk containing the natural gum. The silk is treated in 
the preliminary operation of preparing the thread, and in 
any “subsequent operation of dyeing, finishing or the like, in 
sucfi a manner, and at such a temperature, as not to re- 
move the natural gum. 

Cross, C. F. j Bevarr, E, J. j and Beadle, C. 8700, 1892* 
Cellulose m any of its forms, such as that obtained from 
flax, rhea, hemp, wood or bleached cotton, is impregnated 
with a 16 per cent solution of caustic soda or potash, . 
pelling iihe excess by' means of a centrifugal machine, and 
then exposing the mercerized material, which now contains 
40 per cent to 50 per cent of alkali, to the action of carbon 
bisulphide ih a closed vessel at the ordinary temperature lot 
several hours. The product, on stirring with water, toxol 
every yiScous Boiution of a yellow colour. The 8oluti|^ 
.toay used for depositing ceUuiose upon textile fabrics* 
Ili|tehiii8<^, T. J., and Hardntpi4 j|. B." 11^ 
'Tn^nrder 'to' recover the cla& 
ate.,^t6d in a 
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j^essed by rollers, and the cloth is treated with a volatile 
solvent for the removal of the oily or fatty matters, and the 
products from the proofing ; or in some cases these matters 
may be removed by a scouring process. 

Holferti J. 4697, 1894. Tissues are made waterproof by 
covering, mixing or impregnating them with a solution of 
animal gelatine and then subjecting them to the action of a 
solution of formic aldehyde. 

Healey, A. E., and Williams, J. 5054, 1894. A soluble 
chromate, such as chromate or bichromate of potash, soda 
or ammonia, is added to the ammoniacal solution of copper 
oxide employed in waterproofing paper, and fabrics such as 
oanyas, by the method known as the “ Willesden process 
It is stated that the product obtained by this method has a 
brighter and more durable colour, and can be more readily 
dyed. 

Rous, H., and West, G. N. 5718, 1894. Textile 
materials are treated with chemical solutions to render them 
' waterproof and fireproof. The first solution is made by 
mixing acetate of lead with alum and allowing the precipi- 
tate to settle. The second solution consists of a mixture of 
tungstate of soda and bromide of potassium. After being 
soaked in the two solutions successively, the material is 
steamed, dried and pressed. 

Bjsrlowltz, 'M., and Salomon, S. 6617, 1894. Fabrics 
. are im|»regnated with hydrocarbons and resins in solution. 
^ dip|iing in the solution, they are kept immersed in 


wliich prevents, evaporation of the solvent. The pre- 
Is^ed solution consists of spermaceti, paraffin wax, gum 
colophony, indiarubber, guttapercha, oil of rosemary, 


of ’ * 

E Ifc 9748, 1894. Pure paraffin wax, or other 
in l^nsine, etc., and ^he 
appliediio 4^^ fabric by dipping, brushing or spray-u 
iblvent has lieen idlowed to eva^rate, the 
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fabric is ironed to drive in the impregnating material, and is 
finally drawn over blunt edges to remove stiffness. In the 
case of silk, cloth, dress materials, etc., the solution may be 
applied on either side, and both sides may be ironed. In 
treating a pile fabric, the solution is applied to the back and 
the back alone ironed. 

Cohrs, Hm and Oesterreich, J. 10337, 1894. The 

material is heated and brushed with a mixture of water, 
alum, silicate of soda or potash and vaseline, after which it*»^ 
is dried. The process is applicable to fabrics and to finished 
garments, such as trousers, w'aistcoats, coats, mantles, hats, 
ladies’ jackets, bonnets, etc. 

Hendricks, V, 12954, 1894. Cloth for the manufacture 
of boots and shoes is treated with a solution made by mixing 
alum, sugar of lead and tannin, and allowing the precipi- 
tated sulphate of lead to settle. Cloth so prepared is stated 
to be waterproof but permeable by air. To cause the 
cloth to retain its properties, it may from time to time be 
dipped in the solution. 

Boeddinghaus, W. 20359, 1894. Waterproof coloured 
flexible vegetable textile fabrics are produced by dyeing the 
material, before or after being woven, with coal tar colouring 
matters, which withstand the action of ammoniacal copper, 
or of the copper oxide contained therein, washing and drying 
the goods, and then treating Ihem with ammoniacal copper 
in the usual manner, and finally drying them. 

Frankenstein, L. 5120, 1895. Bone dust, or material 
of similar chemical composition, is used instead of farina for 
preparing rubber-coated fabrics for printing. The bone dust 
may be bleached, or may be dyed to form a coloured ground. 
The proofing is preferably vulcanized after printing, and an 
extra coat of proofing may be applied to fix the design. 

Verdier, R. 3^97, 1896. Imitation leghorn and other 
,hats are waterproofed by coating them with, or imm^s- 
ing them in, a mixture of potassium or sodium silicate 
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with a saturated aqueous solution of potassium biohro- 
male. 

Electro Waterproofing and Dye Fixing Co. 8323, 1896. 
Fabrics are moistened with water and pressed between two 
plates or rollers, between which a current of electricity is 
passed. The anode consists of an oxidizable metal, the 
oxide of which is deposited on the fibres. For white 
materials, aluminium and tin are the metals preferred, 
though zinc and other metals can be used. When a dyeing 
or staining of the fabric is desirable or objectionable, copper, 
iron or silver may be used. If the current is continued for 
too long, hydrogen accumulating on the cathode may reduce 
the oxide formed ; to obviate this, a layer of cloth, etc., 
may be placed between the fabric treated and the cathode. 
The process is stated to be applicable to cotton, linen, 
woollen and silk fabrics, ships’ sails, string, sewing thread, 
etc, 

Amos & Co. 15893, 1896. Salts of alumina or other 
bases, with oleic or other fatty acids, are dissolved in benzine 
or any other volatile solvent and applied to fabrics, paper » 
leather, etc. The solvent is afterwards evaporated and re- 
covered by condensation. The fabric may be first treated 
with a soap dissolved in benzine and afterwards with an 
aqueous solution containing a salt of alumina, etc. 

Kipling, Wi C,, and Arnold, E. 22197, 1896. Sul- 
phate of alumina and acetate of lead solutions are mixed, 
and, after precipitation, solution of tannin is added. After the . 
further precipitation which takes place, the clear liquid is 
ready for use as a waterproofing solution. The solution is 
applied to the threads after dyeing and before weaving, or in 
some oases to the -woven fabrics. 

Coulter, Wm and Macintosh & Co. Finely divided’ 
asbestos is mixed with rubber to produce a waterproof fabric 
suitable for ornamentation by printing, etc. 

Stephens, E, 5085, 1898. Waterproofing by pressing 
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the material to be waterproofed against an^udless band, pre- 
viously soaked in the waterproofing solution, by pressing the 
two together between hot rollers. 

Newman, G. F. 11264, 1898. A waterproofing solu- 
tion having the following composition : — 


Boiled' oil . . ’ . .6 gals. 

Castor oil . . . . 2 „ 

Turpentine .... 6 pints. 
Patent driers . . . 6 oz. 

Powdered sulphur . . i m 


The mass will be coloured with yellow ochre or other pig- 
ment. 

Lawrence & Co, 20356, 1898. A waterproofing sub- 
stance is extracted from kelp by acting on it with dilute 
mineral acid of a special strength. The fucose from the 
kelp is fixed on the fabric by an after passage through a 
solution of alumina or of some other metallic salt. 

Weber, C. 0., and Taylor, J, 21020, 1898. Aluminium 
tannate is used as a waterproofing liquid. The liquid is made 
for use from the following recipe : 86 lb. of sulphate of 
alumina are dissolved in 25 gals, of water. To this solu^on 
another is added of 61| lb of lead acetate in 26 gals. of. 
water. The solution of acetate of alumina, having been re- 
moved from the precipitate of lead sulphate, is mixed with 
one of 1*4 lb. of tannic acid in 50 gals, of water. Calohiin 
acetate may be substituted for lead acetate. 

Olivier, M. G. 22104, 1898. Solution of parafiin, Indi^ 
rubber and beeswax, or of two or one of them, in bisulphfdf : 
of carbon, for the purpose of waterproofing. • f ' ^ 

Cood| W. H, 860, 1899. Waterproofing, fabrics 
%ade by weaving waterpropfj^ yWs. 

first th^et|^ a tannin 
then, aftet di^g, through a dres^, 

; are pompoeed as follows ‘ 
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Tmmig Solution, Dremng Solution, 

Birch bark . . 56 lb. Poppy oil . .4 gals. 

Bichromate of potash 4 „ Indiarubber solution 4 lb* 

Calcium chloride . 2 ,, | Red mercury oxide 2,, 

Tar . 1 .4 pints. 1 Resin . . . 56 „ 

Solution of alkali . 8 lb. ! Beeswax . . 56 „ 

I Palm oil . . 28 „ 

Williams^ J, 1358, 1899. The objectionable colour 
got by waterproofing with ammonium cuprate is removed 
by immersion in a solution of zinc cyanide of ammonia. 

Van Gestei, J| T. 13433, 1899. Electrolytic waterproof- 
ing and dyeing. The fabric to be waterproofed is soaked 
with a solution of a metallic salt. A current is then passed 
through the liquid, and precipitates the oxide of the metal in 
and upon the ‘fibre, thereby waterproofing it and fixing at 
the same time any dye that may be present. 

Staples, £. C., and others. 20667, 1899. A water- 
proofing composition made from the following recipe : — 

Resin ' . 64 lb. 

Paraffin wax 86 „ 

Rubber solution . . . . 6 to 12 „ 

Boiled oil 2 „ 

Schipmann, H. W. 2703, 1900. Waterproofing by 
depositing insoluble metallic compounds in the fibre by 
electrolysis, the fabric being pressed between the anode &nk 
thP eathode, which are made of its shape. 

G< C. 5994, 1900. Waterproofing with an 
'j^lhble tungstate, in combination with a large selection 
snbstafioes, including oils, waxes, resin soaps, 
wds, etc. For example, copper tungstate is hea^ 
and the fabric is soaked in a Solution'of 
Ip a mixiure of benxins and a oarbon biblnhide ^ 
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Greening, F, 8575,1900. A waterproofing composition, 
consisting of anthracene and a copal resin, such as anime 
or elemi. 

Watzlawik, F. 14555,1900. Waterproofing by cement- 
ing several thicknesses of the fabric together. 

De la Grange, E. S. 16322, 1900. Waterproof fabrics 
are made by weaving threads previously made waterproof 
by a mixture of 100 lb. of nitrocellulose, 15 lb. of rubber 
solution, and 5 lb. of tin protochloride. 

Bousfield, J. E. [Canth, F., Miglioretti, G., and Maffei^ 
G.]. 1160, 1901. Fabrics are coated with casein, which 

is afterwards rendered insoluble by treatment with the 
vapours of formaline, for the production of waterproof 
materials resembling fabrics treated with wax, indiarubber, 
varnish, etc., or of imitation linen goods. 

Kronstein, A. 2679, 1901. Waterproofing by impreg- 
nating the fabric with any organic substance which can then 
be made insoluble by moderate heat. The special substance 
mentioned is wood oil. The temperature required is about 
200“ C., and must be maintained from eight to ten hours. 

Erlwein, J., Bandschapp, 0., and Muller, L. 3211, 
1901. A layer of paper and a layer of fabric are attached 
together, or a layer of fabric is placed between two layers 
of paper, and the material thus obtained is impregnated 
with any suitable waterproof solution. 

Zimmer, C. Li V. 6058, 1901. Waterproofing composi- 
tions . — A waterproof protective coating for wood, stone, or 
metal, etc., surfaces is obtained by oxidizing a fat or oil, or 
treating it with sulphur, or with alkalies, and the thickened 
matter thus obtained is treated with bituminous or like 
matter, preferably at a temperature of 200“ C. Or, aooord- 
ing to a specified method, three or four parts of cotton-seed 
oil are ipi^ed with one part of bituihen, and.to this is added a 
quantity of caustic soda solution sufi^eient to saponify the 
glycerides, the temperature being gradually raised to about 
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200° 0. It is then aerated for 40 or 50 hours, or for a less 
time if fhe air is enriched with oxygen. The order or 
manner of treatment of the elements forming the composi- 
tion may vary. For the material thus produced, solvents, 
such as light tar oil, -or oil of turpentine, etc., may be used. 
This composition not only resists the action of water, but 
also acids, alkalies, and fire. 

Browne, A. [Bonnaiuly J. B. G.] 8063, 1901. Copal 
dissolved in boiling castor oil is added to nitro -cellulose 
compositions for coating purposes, to render them flexible 
and waterproof when dry. From two to six parts of copal 
may be dissolved in 180 parts of the oil, and from one to 
four parts of a mixture of equal quantities of sugar of lead, 
litharge, and white copperas added. One pound of niti’o- 
cellulose and one pound of camphor may also be dissolved 
in a gallon of methylated spirit, with a few grains of vanillin. 
From ten to thirty parts of the copal solution arc added to 
180 of the nitro-cellulose solution, producing a liquid which 
may be used for coating, varnishing, or impregnating paper, 
textile fabrics, and the like, for wall, ceiling, and floor cover- 
ings, by spreading or sieve machines, or otherwise. A finish- 
ing-coat of the combined solution is also applied. The 
coated materials may be dried by passage over tables heated 
by steam. 

Oesterheld, At 10007, 1901. Coating a cloth or model 
with adhesive, indiarubber, guttapercha, spermaceti, artificial 
gum resin, and oxidized oils, blowing the fibre on to it, dry- 
ing and calendering, and then repeating the process until 
the material acquires the desired thickness. 

Edwards, E. 11238, 1901. . Closes small pores of 
already waterproofed and vulcani.zed bedclothes by after 
treatment with heavy hydrocarbons to facilitate disinfecting. 

Haddan, H, J, 14106, 1901. Treating fabrics, felt, 
wood, paper, cork, ropes, etc., to render them impermeable 
to fluids, the substances, previously cleaned, are first im- 
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mersed in a solution consisting of a double sulphate of 
alumina, alcohol, tannin, and water in certain specified pro- 
portions, after which they are allowed to dry. They are 
next dipped in a solution obtained by heating specified pro- 
portions of paraffin, vaseline, and heavy mineral oil in a 
water bath, stearin or an equivalent being, if desired, sub- 
stituted for the paraffin, and the mass obtained on cooling 
being dissolved in petroleum. The fabrics, etc., are then 
placed in a centrifugal separator to remove the excess of 
liquid, and are then dried. By placing colouring “materials 
in the baths the objects may be at the same time dyed. 

Oesterheld) Ai 10007,1901. To prevent fabrics water- 
proofed in the usual way with rubber from becoming hard 
and rough, the rubber composition is mixed before use with 
quarter to half of its weight of a heavy hydrocarbon, e.g.j 
paraffin, and is, after waterproofing, passed through a warm 
bath of the same substance. Hereby the goods are made 
supple, and all pores are closed, so that only the outer sur- 
faces will ever need disinfection. 

Newman, G. F. 12174, 1901. A method of water- 
proofing consisting in painting over first solution A and 
then, after drying, solution B. 


Solutk^i A, 


Boiled oil . 

3 gals. 

Castor oil . 

1 gal. 

Patent driers 

21b. 

Powdered sulphur 

4 PJ5. 

Mineral pigment . 

q.s. 

applied with a brush. 


Solution Ba 

Boiled oil .• . * 

'4 gals 

Fatenf driers . , , , 

21b. 

Powdered sul]^ur . " . 
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Haddan, H, J. 13046, 1901. Waterproof fabrics, 
principally for use in making the uppers of, boots and 
shoes, is formed by weaving linen and satin or other yarns 
and then powerfully compressing to give a smooth surface. 
The fabric is waterproofed by impregnating with whale oil 
or other suitable substance. 

Qreneti P. 13562, 1901. Waterproofs that can be 
washed and dyed without affecting their proofness, are 
produced by the following method : The rnaterial is first 
immersed in a solution of alum, carbonate of soda and 
paraffin, in benzine, together, except for new garments, 
with soap. A second bath of solution of paraffin in benzole 
is then given, and the goods are dried at 90“ C. It is said 
that the process is applicable to feathers, furs, velvets, 
crapes and other delicate articles, without injuring them in 
any way. 

D.utllleui, G. 14106, 1901. Fabrics are waterproofed 
by immersion, first in a solution of 15 lb. double sulphate of 
alumina and 25 lb. of alcohol tannin in 100 gals, of water, 
drying, treating with a solution of 25 lb. of potash in 100 
gals, of water, drying again, and passing through a bath of 
paraffin, vaseline and heavy mineral oil dissolved in petro- 
leum ether. The fabric is then centrifuged and dried. 

Cartwright, G. A. 14301, 1901. A waterproofing pre- 
paration for polishing boots, shoes, leather, furniture, and 
lother articles is made of camphor, wax, preferably beeswax, 
Iparpentine, and isinglass. The camphor is dissolved in the 
turpentine, added to the melted beeswax and isinglass, and 
whole stirred and mixed. The beeswax may be dis- 
Bol^ in turpentine, and the isinglass dispensed with. 

15829,1901. Waterproofing with re^ 
sitxfl^tes, oleates, st^rates and palmitates of the heavy 
[ni^ls, tl^>pUed hot or in solution. - 

A, 16429, 1901. A glossy coating is produced on 
£abHcs, ste;, by applying » thick solution of cellul(^ 
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to the surface. The celluloid solution may consist of 100 
parts of amyl acetate, or amyl acetate and acetone, 7 to 12 
parts of celluloid, and 10 to 18 parts of castor oil. 

Olsen, M. 16505, 1901. Leather, rubber, boots, shoes, 
and pneumatic tyres, etc., are rendered waterproof by im- 
pregnating them with a boiled composition consisting of 
Finnish tar, coal tar, resin, ^nd tallow, in certain specified 
proportions. To these ingredients indiarubber or gutta- 
percha may be added. 

Weber, C. 0., and Isidor Frankenburg, Ltd. 16919, 
1901. Machines for waterproofing fabrics are fitted with 
apparatus for recovering the solvent which is vaporized 
by heat applied to the fabrics and the undiluted vapours 
condensed. 

Williamsj j. 19013, 1901. A waterproofing solution 
made by forcing oxygen or air through a solution of carbon- 
ate of ammonia in a vessel packed with copper scraps, until 
solution is complete. 

Port, G. M. 20281, 1901. Waterproofing with double 
palmitate of zinc and alumina dissolved in a drying oil. 
The palmitate is prepared by precipitating an alkaline pal- 
mitate with zinc alum. 

Rothenbdeher, M. 24724, 1901. Aluminium acetate is 
used to waterproof the seams of women’s clothing. 

Goudie, J. N., and Nicolson, J. 4218, 1902. Joining 
the seams of waterproof garments or covers or like goods, as 
for example in attaching the collar to the neck or gorge, 
and the flaps to the body of the garment at the pocket 
mouths, so as to render them waterproof without requiring 
to use seam strapping or taping. Several modified arrange- 
ments are described, in all of which the rubber proofing of 
one portion of the seam is cemented or solutioned to that of 
the other portion in order to cover and protect the stitch- 
ing. 

Lake, H. H. [Tfarrew, F. J.] 9322, 1902. Tar and 
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pitch are rendered more suitable for many purposes by 
causing them to contain a certain proportion of lamp- 
black. For use in making a waterproof roofing-felt, tar should 
contain less than 20 per cent of lampblack, while pitch 
should contain from 35 to 40 per cent of lampblack. Free 
lampblack may be added to the tar or pitch, a tar or pitch 
containing an excess of lampblack may be added to one 
containing a deficiency thereof, or the process of manu- 
facture of the tar or pitch may be varied to obtain the 
desired proportion of lampblack therein. 

Luft, A. 10218, 1902. Waterproofing compositionn ; 
coated fabrics . — A non-inflammable white viscous substance, 
not attacked by strong acids or alkalies, is obtained by 
boiling a phenol or a substitution product thereof with an 
aldehyde and an acid ; equal parts of phenol and 50 per 
cent formaldehyde may thus be boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid. The product is washed and dried. Camphor, rubber, 
glycerine, or other materials may be added, and the com- 
position may be pressed in warm apparatus. The product 
may be boiled with a substance reacting with acids, such as 
a solution of an alkali or alkaline carbonate, allowed to 
settle, washed, and dissolved in acetone, alcohol, a mixture 
of formaldehyde and glycerine, or other solvent ; the solu- 
tion may be thickened by boiling, cast in moulds, and dried 
at 50® C., to give a transparent product. A substitute for 
linoleum may be made from the material. Or colouring 
matter may be added to the solution, and the mixture used 
as a waterproofing coating for fabrics, leather, or the like. 

Efrem, S. 12450, 1902. A mixture of resin and wax, in 
a solvent such as benzine, and a potash soap (formaldehyde 
or other disinfectant may be added), applied as a resinous 
coating to linen for wrapping up provisions. 

Menzles, J. 12807, 1902. Canvas, cloth, paper, are 
waterproofed' by immersions in a bath containing soap, 
sodium silicate, and paraffin wax, and then in a fixing- bath 
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containing aluminium acetate, alter which the fahrica are' 
dried and calendered or otherwise finished. The first bath 
is prepared by treating stearic and oleic acids with caustic 
potash in a steam -jacketed boiler or soap paa, to which the 
sodium silicate and paraffin wax are added, specified quan- 
tities of the various ingredients being used. 

Hull, J. 20027, 1902. Dressings for oilskin jackets, 
south westers, railway sheets or tarpaulins, etc., are formed 
of gunpowder, blacklead and lampblack, mixed in about 
equal parts, to which beer and boiled oil are added ; or the 
dressing may consist of a mixture of yellow chrome in oil 
with boiled oil, the proportion of yellow chrome being more 
or less, according to the shades of colour required. The 
dressings are mixed and prepared in a specified manner. 

Hatmaker, J. R. [Huston, S, S.] 21692, 1902. Watei^- 

proofing compositions . — Relates to coatings in which milk 
casein is employed as the adhesive principle. An adhesive 
composition which is prepared for use by the addition of 
water, and which is nearly or quite waterproof, incor- 
porates casein with a hydrocarbon, such as resin, oil,, 
or fat, and with lime which has been slaked with a solution , 
of aluminium sulphate or zinc sulphate. When oil or fat 
is used, it is added in the form of an emulsion to separated ^ 
milk and precipitated ' with the casein by an acid. The . 
casein is then washed and dried and incorporated with, thb 
prepared lime. When resin is used, it may be ground with 
the other ingredients or may be emulsified and thrw added 
to the casein. The composition may be used with other 
substances to form coatings and sizes. ; . 

Frankenbergy E» 24574, 1902. A watcri^roof mateihfcl 
lor clothing, bed-sheets, and other hygienic and eurgicid pWi, 1 
]^es, consists of a lawyer tcxtil^ cr like Jabrlc, tq one hr 
hii^th sides of* a sheet of is atitabhed;^^ 

^eor more thin coatings of pure 
;,i^ilde3Red; Tulcaidze^imid, 
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»pirn varnish. It can withstand the temperature of boiling 
wathr without deterioration, and resists the action of salts, 
concentrated alkalies, and dilute acids. 

Cockill, H. F., Cockill, H., Cockill, £., and Handley, £. 
.Drawings 4o Specification. 28149, 1902. Waterproofing 
compositions, — A solution of indiarubber or of catechu or 
cutch is used for waterproofing sailcloth, canvas, etc., to 
serve as a backing in the manufacture of rubbers employed 
in condensers for preparing fibrous material for spinning. 

Wiley, T. F. 8635, 1903. Garments are waterproofed 
y spraying over them melted paraffin wax and then ironing 
lem or otherwise heating thern to distribute the wax. 

Wiley, T. F, 8636, 1903. Paraffin wax is applied to 
ibricB or garments in a finely- powdered form, and the fabrics 
r garments are then heated by a calendering machine, or 
therwise, to melt and distribute the wax. 

Chazelles, Mi Ji £• T. Ri de. 16656, 1903. Wire and 
axtile fabrics are covered with celluloid or similar plastic 
ompositions by compression between two sheets, or by im- 
uersion in a solution of the material, or by forcing it into 
he material under pressure, or otherwise, and is then 
ised for grape sacks, shelter and rick cloths, and roofs and 
iac halls, greenhouses, railway stations, etc. 

Reid, W. Ft 3485, 1903. Coated fabrics. — Eelates to a 
naterial adapted more especially for use as a substitute for 
^tber, rubber, or wood. Fibrous material, such as wool or 
el^, is impregnated with a solution in acetone of a substance 
ip0wn as “ velvril ” manufactured from nitro-oellulose and a 
iitax)*oompound as described in Specification No. 21995, 
li^/1896 [Abridgment Class Acids and Salts, Organic, 
Preferably, one part of nitro-cellulose is mixed witii 
bwci -paHs of 'nitm-rioinolein and dissolves in twelve parts of 
flexibility of the material is increased hy 
from two to five per cent of castor oil to the ‘ * vel vnl 
^itmp^gnated and dried material is waterproofed by 
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further impregnation with a compoimd prepared by heating 
paraftin wax to a temperature at 300 F. and mixing with it 
mineral oil of about 0*93 specific gravity, and quicklime. 
To produce a hard material, the fibrous substance may l)e 
treated in the first instance with an aqueous solution of a 
chromate or bichromate, which is subsequently decomposed 
by sulphurous acid or other reducing agent. 

Jaeger, P. 12909, 1904. Bands used in roll shutters 
are saturated, before use, in resin, tallow, or the like to 
prevent contraction or expansion with moisture, etc. The 
hands are drawn through the hot liquid, and then pressed 
to expel all surplus matter. 

Donald, D, T. 1331, 1904. Decorative coverings or 
hangings for walls, ceilings, partitions, screens, and columns 
are made hy coating the inner face of a plain or ornamented 
fabilc with pitch or other waterproof medium, applying 
paper thereto, and passing the whole through rollei’S. The 
paper may be cemented to the waterproof layer or to the 
fabric, the pitch being placed on that and a second sheet of 
paper used as a backing. The paper may be rendered 
waterproof before attachment to the fabric, the pitch being 
then dispensed with. 

Marga, U. A, 2,5128,1904. Ignited asbestos and oxides 
of lead or manganese are mixed with linseed oil, and let 
stand to harden, then softened with alcohol and ether or or 
solvents and rolled into metallic cloth. Use, inter alia for 
carriage panels, on ships, and for acid proof vessels, etc. 

Kochmann, C., and Kaufmann. 16744, 1905. Water- 
proofing ; toaterproofing compositions .' — Porous or permeable 
articles or fabrics are dipped into melted carnauba and alum, 
with or without fillers, to render them waterproof against 
acids, alkalies, ether, benzene, fats, petroleum, etc. Dye- 
stuffs, etc., majr be a'dded to give special effects, and the 
resulting flexibility may be varied by altering the proportion 
of filler or by adding oils, e.g., drying oils or residua of oil 
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of amber. In an alternative process, the materials are 
separately soaked in a solution of alum prior to the impreg- 
nation with wax, etc. The compound of wax and alum may 
be used as a waterproof and chemical-proof cement. 

Maurel, J. P, L. March 8, [date applied for under 
Patents Act, 1901]. 16726, 1905. Waterproofing , — Soft 
felt hats by impregnation in a bath of 12 litres of water and 
1 litre of a mixture of (1) a solution of 2 litres of water 
and 1 kilo of alum, and (2) a solution of 8 litres of water 
and r? kilo of lead acetate. The hats are afterwards 
dried. 

Shepherd) J. A. 17057, 1905. \ waterproofing com- 
position for fabrics consists of jelly soap, gum tragasol, 
wax, and water, used preferably in stated proportions. The 
fabric is run through the hot mixture and, after removal of 
excess by pressure, is immersed in a bath of aluminium 
sulphate for fixing the composition. 

Schoowalter, H. 21443, 1905. Waterproofing coni' 
positions . — A preparation for preserving and waterproofing 
leather consists of about 90 per cent of train oil mixed with 
per cent of a 3 per cent solution of indiarubber in tur- 
pentine and H per cent of aniline oil 

Fidring, A., and Lenneberg, M. 23299, 1905. Water- 
proofing compositions . — Chrome leather is rendered water- 
tight and diirable by being dried and impregnated with or 
treated in a hot bath of paraffin or cerin either alone or with 
colophony, carnauba wax, beeswax, China wax, or their 
equivalents. All or any of these ingredients may be em- 
ployed. Specifications No. 3114, a.d. 1866, No. 11375, 
A.n. 1884, and No. 18144, a.d. 1896, are referred to. 

Kershaw, Hi £■ 24622, 1905. An elastic or plastic 
material suitable for waterproofing fibres or fabrics by coat- 
ing or impregnation is made from the gum of the sapota 
tnullerii by treating it with carbon bisulphide and simul- 
taneously or subsequently with inspissated tar, pitch, wax, 
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or the like together with a small percentage of sodium phos- 
phate or other alkaline phosphate. 

British Algin Co.| Ingham, T., and BunzI, H. 255S7, 
1905. For the treatment of textile materials, woven fabrics, 
paper, pasteboard, cardboard, leather, etc., solutions of double 
metallic alginates containing ammonia, such as are described 
in Specification No. 25187, a.d. 1905 [Abridgment Class 
Acids and Salts, Organic, etc.], are mixed with water-repel- 
lent substances, etc. The fabric, etc., treated with the algi- 
nates has a surface suitable for printing. For dressing and 
waterproofing leather, a solution of the double alginates 
alone can be used. 

Klugmann, J. 25957, 1905. Waterproofing . — Skins or 
furs are coated on the flesh side with a mixture of caout- 
chouc, zinc oxide, chalk, and liquid hydrocarbons, to which 
colouring matters may be added. The coating is vulcan- 
ized with a mixture of carbon bisulphide and sulphur 
chloride. 

Crabb, C. L. 141, 1906. Waterproofing compositions. 
— For rendering drawing-paper or similar material perman- 
ently transparent and waterproof, and for rendering draw- 
ings or writings previously made thereon indelible, consistis of 
a heated solution of twelve parts of paraffin in one df 
alcohol, 

Annison, R. H., and Oliver, G, T. 4577, 1906. A 
specially prepared nitro-cellulose solution, consisting of a 
non-explosive nitro body in ether and alcohol, is used tov 
waterproofing and coating textiles. It may be mixed with 
pigment ^nd a heavy oil or glycerine, anid, when brilliimfc 
effects are desired, a tinted coating, a clear coating, and a 
final one, consisting of Veiuce^ turpentine, shefiac, ‘a^^^ 
methylated spirit, ara applied. \ ^ 
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about 280® F. with melted inodorous paraffirfj to which is 
preferably added ten per cent of stearin. 

Leishman, T. L. 4533, 1906. Waterproofing composi- 
tions . — A waterproofing composition for fabrics, which riiay 
also serve as a vehicle for waterproof paints, has as its chief 
ingredient a combination of casein and algin. Casein is 
dissolved in a soapy or alkaline solution, and, after addition 
of a solution of algin, is mixed with oxidized resin dissolved 
in linseed or other drying oil, with or without the addition 
of pigment and driers. The oxidized resin consists of resin 
melted, mixed with a drier such as litharge or manganese, 
and oxidized by blowing air through it. 

Johnson) J. Y. [American Pajjer Bottle Oo.] Jan. 10. 
Drawings to Specification. 726, 1906. Waterproofing . — 
Bottles, cupSj or other containers made of paper or equi- 
valent material are waterproofed by dipping them into hot 
paraffin and subsequently drying them. 

Zelensky) M. 2156, 1906. Hollow posts for wireless 
signalling are waterproofed by coating the inside with a 
mature of resin, tallow, and sulphur, or with pitch or 
otlier waterproof composition. The posts are covered on 
the outside with canvas coloured with red lead, whiting, 
etc., and coated with viscose. 

Arnold, C. E., Fox, A. S., Scott, A. C., and Roberts, H. 
€r 8450, 1906. A material for use as a waterproof 
is prepared by dissolving nitro-starch, either alone 
qr mixed with nitro-oellulose, in a solvent (wood spirit, 
abefec ether, or nitro-benzene) and denitrate. Camphor, 
i^sil gr^s, colouring matter, fish scales, or insoluble oar- 
l^Eniates or sulphates may be added, and, if the material 
|| to, b^ rendered non-inflammable, sodium tungstate or 
^bride. 

: ■ > West, P» Cf H. 4268, 1907. Waste or vulcanized rubber 
with acetone or other known solvent dt oxidized 
resinous matter, with an aliphatic dr aromatic 
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halide, for example chlorbenzene. The sticky mass, upon 
heating, dissolves and may be used as a waterproof paint, 
for coating articles, and for waterproofing textile fabrics. 

Cross, C. F., and Briggs, J. F. 5016, 1907. Water- 
proofing compositions ; toater})roof fabrics . — Cotton or other 
cellulose in the form of fibres, yarns, or fabric is treated 
with acetylating agents, which convert it into lower acetyl 
derivatives without appreciably altering its textile qualities. 
A hard, nearly waterproof product is obtained by increasing 
the quantity of concentration of the reagents. A mixture 
of acetic anhydride and a saline condensing agent such as 
zinc chloride, which does not appreciably injure the fibre, 
is used, and it may be diluted with glacial acetic acid. Zinc 
oxide or acetate and acetyl chloride may be used instead of 
zinc chloride, the degree of acetylation and* gain in weight 
of -the cellulose being regulated by varying the quantity and 
dilution of the mixture used. After saturation the cellulose 
is placed for some time in a thermostat registering 
and is then washed. The hanks of yarn or fabric may be 
stretched - during acetylation and washing, or during the 
latter only, to prevent shrinkage. Those lower acety- 
lated products are insoluble in chloroform, nitrobenzene, and 
acetic acid. 

Closmann, E, A. 8618, 1907. Starched and ironed linen 
articles of wearing apparel are coated with a solution of 
collodion cotton in amyl acetate containing finely divided 
covering colour such as zinc white to render them water- 
proof. Further coats of the collodion cotton solution, with- 
out the covering colour, may be applied subsequently to give 
the required gloss. 

Kraemer, G., and Kraemer & Van Elsberg, Ges. 11923, 
1907. Textile fibres, threads, or fal>rics are rendered damp- 
proof by treating with* a mixture. comprising a solution of 
nitro-cellulose, gun-cotton, or other soluble pyroxylin for 
the preparation of collodion mixed with chlorhydrin (diohlor- 
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hydrin or epichlorhydrin) and one of the derivatives of aro- 
mafio sulphonic acids described in Specification No. 25434, 
A.D. 1899, with or without the addition of dyes. Specification 
No. 26201, A.D. 1905 [Abridgment Class Indiarubber, etc.], 
is also referred to. 


Ebizuka} Si 16520, 1907. Fabrics are waterproofed by 
^ting with three successive mixtures : (a) lime linoleate 
in fire- boiled oil, (5) calcium ricinoleate in copal varnish, (c) 
talc, starch, drying oil and (5). 

-PlonniSi Ri 6755, 1907. Waterproof, fireproof, alkali- 
proof, and acid-proof paint is composed of water-glass, 
strong alkaline lye, cement, and a mineral or metal pig- 
ment. The spreading qualities are increased by a small 
. addition of varnish, linseed oil, or turpentine. The paint is 
suitable for application to metal, wood, cement, plastering, 
fabrics, paper, pasteboard, etc., and, in a state of greater 
consistency, may be employed for pasting down linoleum, 
ptc,, for cementing purposes, and for covering floors, etc. 

Dlllberg, G. and Gadd, A. 16757, 1907. Waterproofing 
compositions , — Vegetable fibres, etc., are waterproofed in a 
solution containing tannic acid and creolin or like substance, 

, together with formalin ; or the fibres are first dipped into a 
S<5luilon containing tannic acid and creolin and subsequently 
> cont^ning formalin. 

'Kndrz^n Ci 30 Oct. 23958, 1907. Waterproofing 
pOff^dtiom . — A composition for waterproofing ropes, etc., 
4>^Si^ts of 200 parts of leather varnish, 160 parts of methy- 
laW liprits, 6 parts of train oil, 176 parts of linseed oil, and 
A l^urts of alum. 


$ 00 t}t 9 H* 8 , 1661, 1908. A packing material is made 
or paper coated on one side with some waterproof 
pitch, marine glue, or rubber dough, which can be 
and rendered adhesive by heat. 

1908, Canvas, etc., for buoys 
flilnng is TOterproofed and tdrproofed by meaUs df 
8 . ' 
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a medium, put on and stoved at 250'’ F., consisting of equal 
parts by weight of the two following compositions : (I) 1 
gallon of linseed oil mixed with 12 oz. each of sulphur and 
litharge and heated to about 300'" F. ; (2) 48 lb. of. re- 
claimed rubber, 4 lb. of low-grade rubber, 6 lb. each of 
whiting and litharge, and 5 lb. of sulphur, all thoroughly 
mixed and put down in naphtha. 

Canal, D. 3627, 1908. Waterproo/fahrlcs, — x\n artificial 
leather for boot soles, etc., layers of tissue e.g., flax, cotton, jute, 
rags, etc., are saturated with a waterproof adhesive, lOOparts 
of flour or starch, 25 parts of elastic French glue, 25 parts 
of indiarubber, and suitable solvents and pressed together. 

Mills, C. K. [I{arnv>gto?i Co., A. W.] 9653, 1908. 
Composition for rendering paper waterproof and grease- 
proof, consists of a waxy material, preferably white leaf 
wax, Eussian petroleum oil, glue, amylaceous material, pre- 
ferably cassava, and small quantities of cloves, formaldehyde, 
and glycerine, prepared by heating the cassava in water to 
boiling point, cooling, adding the glue, and heating to about 
180° F., adding the wax, oil, and cloves to the heated 
mixture, cooling, and adding the formaldehyde and glycerine. 

Mayhew, A. 10771,1908. Fabrics made from flax, rhea 
or ramie fibre, etc., are waterproofed and fireproofed by coating 
with a composition comprising glue or gelatine, glycerine, 
chrome alum or bichromate of potash, potato starch, and 
magnesium chloride, to which may be added kaolin, etc., a 
little vegetable oil, and colouring matter. A compound 
fabric is made by building up alternate layers of fabric and 
composition. 

Molleri T. 11049, 1908. Coated fabrics . — Sheets of felt 
strawboard, etc., are treated with a solution of an antiseptic 
salt from a heavy metal, such as copper or iron sulphate, 
pressed between rolls and dried, tlien brought into a bath of 
coal tar or tar oil, and again passed between a set of rolls. 

Harti Ai M. 13020, 1908. Ramie yarns, fabrics, paper. 
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etc., are waterproofed and coloured by treatment first with 
a composition containing gum tragasol, casein, sweet oil, 
caustic soda, and dry pigment, then with a solution of alum, 
and finally with water. As an example, 1 lb. of gum tra- 
gasol is mixed with 1 lb. of water, 3 lb. of casein in water 
are added to the gum, then 1 pint of sweet oil, ^ pint of 
caustic soda, at 17^ Tw., and 1 lb. of dry pigment, the whole 
being made up to 2 gallons with water. The pigment is 
prepared by boiling in water for about an hour, allowing to 
settle, decanting the water, and drying at a gentle heat. If 
coloured or white goods are treated the pigment is omitted. 

Ronchettif R. F. 14749, 1908. Nut oil 100 parts, 
siccative 20 parts, indiarubber 60 parts, and gum damar 5 
parts, heated together, is employed to waterproof sheets of 
silk paper which cover the inner shape of a felt or silk hat. 

Pearson, H. P., and Pearson’s Patents, Ltd. 17243, 
1908. Waterproofing compositions . — In the manufacture of 
straw and palm-leaf hats, there is added to the gelatine 
stiffening solution a substance such as a compound formed 
by combining an aldehyde or ketone or their derivatives or 
analogues with hydrosulphurous acid, a hydrosulphide, a 
sulphoxylate, or a bisulphite. The rise of temperature 
during the subsequent blocking, etc., of the hat liberates an 
aldehyde or ketone which renders the gelatine insoluble. 
The hat may be further waterproofed with nitro-cellulose in 
refined acetone, or, according to the Provisional Specification, 
by a coating of collodion in amyl acetate as described in 
Specification No. 5072, a.d. 1906 [Ahndgment Oto flats 
etc.]. 

Galay, J. D,, and Galay, B, D. 1715, 1909. Paper for 
packing, etc., is rendered airproof and waterproof by coat- 
ing it with a composition comprising collodion solution, 
powdered metal, for example aluminium, and glycerine or 
Vegetable oil The coated paper is dried, wound on a roller, 
and calendered. 
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Genthe, Ai Feb. 26, 1908 [Gmvention date], 19^, 
1909. Coatiwj G(m2)ositions. — Lilioxyn and like predicts 
obtained by the rapid oxidation of linseed and other oils are 
admixed with untreated oil in order to obtain products of 
the same character as the linoxyn obtained by the Walton 
or slow process. The product is particularly suitable for the 
manufacture of linoleum. 

The Specification in the original form, as open to inspect 
tion under Section 91 (3) (a), comprises also the use of var- 
nish in place of the untreated oil, and states that the product 
maylae allowed to absorb a further quantity of oxygen ; this 
subject-matter does not appear in the Specification as ac- 
cepted. 

Peck, C. A. 7374, 1909. Coatmj compo^itiofis ; impreg-^ 
iiating compositions . — Brattice cloth is made by coating or 
impregnating a coarse fabric with stearin pitch rendered 
fluid by a solvent or by heating. 

McLennan, A. 9870, 1909. Improvements in the pro- 
cess described in Specification 19443/05 for impregnatmg 

leather with indiarubber after a preliminary treatment ^th 
a clarifying solution. The leather is fat-liquored, dried, 
and buffed up, as before, and, after treatment with the 
clarifying solution, is placed in an hermetioally-oloe^ 
vessel for about 48 hours. It is then dried by heat mi 
treated with rubber solutions while still warm, the oontam- 
ing vessel being jacketed for this object. The clarifyfcg 
solution is made with the following ingredients in stated; 
proportions : Sulphur is added to carbon bisulphide, to 
the strained solution is added a mixture which preoi|»tat^ 
the tindissolved sulphur and dissolves out fats. The miihtte, , 
preferably comprises sulphuric ether, benaoL 
beUsdne, parafipn oil, ’and B|tot of turpentine, 

last two higredfents be^ omi^ed ;wheii |iglit 
bring: treated. The leather is immws^ iti* 

:^ihtssff '.mixtures, to' whfeh' ben^ 
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. rubber solutions, which are of increasing strengths, are 
^r^erably prepared from a stock solution formed by dissolv- 
ing para rubber in naphtha in stated proportions. The 
first bath consists of the stock solution diluted with benzine, 
and, during its application, the hides are agitated in the 
bath or removed from time to time and worked by hand. 
The second bath consists of a mixture of the stock solution 
and benzine with a sulphur mixture containing sulphur, 
oarbon bisulphide, sulphur chloride, sulphuric ether, benzol, 
benzine, and naphtha in stated proportions. The object of 
the last four ingredients is to precipitate the undissolved 
sulphur. The last rubber bath is applied in a drum, and 
consists of a thick mixture of the stock solution, benzine, and 
the above mentioned sulphur-chloride solution. The surplus 
rubber is scraped from the hides which after being rubbed 
with a cloth and dipped in benzine are partly dried and 
finally rolled up. 

Douqu^, Ai 17449, 1909. Coating compositions ; impreg- 
naiing compositions . — Collars, cuffs, etc., are waterproofed by 
adding to the starching-liquid basks aluminium acetate, 

' which decomposes during the ironing and deposits alumina 
in the fabric. The waterproofed fabric is then varnished 
with a collodion or other varnish containing materials such as 
soaps, fatty acids, etc., which react with the alumina in 
“^le fateic. 

C^V8, H, W. Cave-Browne-. 18411, 1909. Coated 
furies ; compound fabrics ; coating compositions. — Leather 
a^d fur skins, after being degreased by a volatile solvent 
and imbbed in with successive coats of rubber or mbber 
and guttapercha solution in the known manner for water- 
receive a final coating of guttapercha dissolved in 
Ir^;4m5pentine or oarbon bisulphide, with or without the 
;^a(^tkm of rubber, A mild vulcanization may follow. The 
soliitionsconsist of purerubber in turpentine, naphtha 
o^ii l^^lphM^ with or without the addition 
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of guttapercha and linseed or other suitable oil. The 
treated leather, etc., is rendered inextensible by being backed 
with two or more fabric layers united under pressure, by 
means of rubber solution, and arranged with their threads at 
different angles. The composite sheet is finally coated on 
one or both sides with guttapercha in warm turpentine, etc., 
as described above. 

Galagher, S. F., and Rendle, C. P. 18503, 1909. Coated 
leather ; compound fabrics. — Leather for boot soles, belting, 
marine washers, tyres, etc., is coated with rubber by im- 
mersing it in naphtha to remove impurities and to open the 
pores, perforating, immersing in uncured rubber solution, 
and finally coating with rubber dough. The product is rolled 
and vulcanized. The impregnation of the perforated leather 
with the rubber solution may be effected by floating the 
leather on the solution and applying suction. Two or more 
pieces of leather may be joined together and treated as des- 
cribed. 

Eichengrun, A. 3 &n. ^6, 1909 [Convention date], 1441, 
1910. Coating compositions. — Acetyl-cellulose solutions are 
produced by treating suitable acetyl-celluloses, particularly 
such as are soluble in acetone or acetic ether, with a hot sol- 
vent mixture, of liquids which individually are not solvents 
either when hot or cold. Camphor or camphor substitutes 
can be added to the solutions, homogeneous masses being 
thereby obtained. Liquids which are solvents of acetyl- 
cellulose in the cold may be added at any stage. Fabrics, 
etc., may be coated with the acetyl- cellulose masses. In 
one example, a mixture of alcohol and benzene is used as 
the solvent mixture, and in a second example a mixture of 
methyl alcohol and toluene. Other homologues and substi- 
tuted derivatiyes of benzene and alcohol may be used and 
either of the latter liquids may be wholly or partially re- 
placed by others which are themselves non-solvents. 

The Specification as open to inspection under Section 91 
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(3) (a) comprises also the addition of colouring matters to 
thd solutions, and the production of various effects by 
addition of resins, and mineral substances such as zinc 
white, graphite, mica, asbestos, or powdered metal. This 
subject-matter does not appear in the Specification as 
accepted. 

Bruckner, W. Jan. 25, 1909 [Convention date\ 
1799, 1910. Goatiwj compositions : impregnatmj composi- 
tions. Linen, such as collars, etc., is rendered waterproof 
and washable by treatment with a solution of nitro-cellulose 
in acetone, amyl alcohol, acetic acid, and chloride of zinc 
or a compound of a soft metal such as antimony, lead, etc* 
A solution of resin, soap, etc., or paraffin oil may be added 
particularly for the treatment of button-holes. Chloride of 
zinc, etc., may be mixed with the starch used for starching 
the linen, so that during the subsequent treatment with the 
nitro-cellulose solution, the chloride of zinc, etc., partially 
dissolves it and binds it to the linen. The inner surfaces of 
collars, etc., may also be coated with a cellulose solution 
containing an insoluble substance, such as talc, which dries 
rough. 

The Specification as open to inspection under Section 91 
(3) {a) comprises also the following : The chloride of zinc, 
etc., and the nitro-cellulose solutions may be applied in 
succession, and the linen may be treated repeatedly with 
solutions of various strengths. The nitro-cellulose is dis- 
solved in a mixture of acetone, amyl alcohol, and formic 
acid or their compounds, such as amyl formate, with a little 
acetic acid. The linen may be shaped after treatment 
while in the semi-moist condition. The treatment and 
drying may be carried out in a vacuum chamber. This 
subject-matter does not appear in the Specification as 
accepted. 

Eichengriin, A. April ,15, 1909 [Gmventwn date\ 
4959,1910. Coating compositions ; coating webs; ornament- 
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ing . — Fibrous materials are coated with layers of aoetyl-v 
cellulose by spreading a solution, with or without softening' 
agents, on surfaces of flexible materials, such as tin, metal 
paper, waxed cloth, etc., and bringing the material to be 
coated into contact with the acetyl-cellulose, which auto- 
matically detaches itself from the tin or other base. The 
base may have a brilliant, frosted, or patterned surface, in 
which case the acetyl-cellulose layer has the same appear* 
anoe. By using as a base patent leather, or leather coated 
with a thin layer of hard resin, and transferring the acetyl- 
cellulose layer to a hide, the hide acquires the appearance of 
the leather. 

The Specification as open to inspection under Section 91 
(3) (tt) describes the production of coatings of acetyl-cellulose 
of paper, cloth, leather, wood, metal, stone, etc., by the u^e 
of the solutions described in Specification 1441/10. The 
solutions may contain cold-acting solvents such as acetone, 
etc., or non dissolving liquids such as water, glycerine, etc. 
The coated articles may be given a high polish by pressing 
them against brilliant surfaces or^by satinating them by 
means of polished or patterned rollers. This subject- 
matter does not appear in the Specification as accepted^ , 

Le Faguays, F, 15276, 1910. Gompomd fabrics^A 
compound fabric for making surgical bandages, splints, eto.^ 
consists of a layer of celluloid covered on both sides with 
fabric, etc. The thickness of the layer of celluloid jnay 
vary, and several sheets of celluloid may be combined 
intermediate layers of fabric. The material is sofliened befor0’ 
use by immersion in acetone or hot water, and after apf^- 
cation it becomes rigid. 

Fdlsch, F» 15797, 1910. Impregnating 
A, omuposition for waterprooflu]^ |eath^, etc. , is % 

boiling vaseline oil until it is wn^i^rated, and 
beeswax and hard paraffin, with or a;scM 

nd>ber in ether. 
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* Fdlsch, F, 15798, 1910. Coatimj oompositiom ; im- 
pregnating compositions. — Leather is waterproofed by coat- 
irug it with a melted or dissolved mixture of equal parts of 
beeswax, oeresin, and paraffin wax, allowing the coating to 
dry or harden, and then working it into the leather by means 
of a hot iron. 

LapissO) £• 16353, 1910. Coatimj compositions ; im- 

pfegnating compositions ; waterproofing . — A substitute for 
leather, indiarubber, etc,, consists of felt impregnated with 
a solution of indiarubber containing a small proportion of 
tar. The impregnation may be effected by successive im- 
mersions preferably until a coating of the mixture forms on 
the surface. The felt is then compressed by rolling, etc., 
and vulcanized. The compression may be sufficient to force 
some of the rubber and tar to the surface of the felt. The 
impregnation may be effected in a vacuum vessel, which 
communicates with another vessel containing the rubber 
and tar under atmospheric pressure. 

Golby, F. W.,' and Ahrle, H. C. 17427, 1910. Coat- 
mg Silk, canvas, leather and other fabrics are 

coated by applying a base or foundation coating of india- 
rubber dissolved in naphtha and diluted with naphtha or 
^^Wpform, a layer of dry metal or other powder and, as a 
j|nishiag-ooating, a second coating of indiarubber solution 
which may contain a small addition of celluloid varnish or 
Wdayer of collodion, hard polish thinned with methylated 
f^iint, or other varnish. Photographic or other prints may 

transferred on to the surface prior to the application of 
ihe ilnishing^oating. 

y 19473,1910. Impregnate 

^ amposUions.^e-Bags for conveying chemical manure, 
impregnated and coated with a protective layer of 
by dipping them into a solution of soap in water and 
Wifely drying them. 

j,, n$yks, e. c* B* [Aht.-Gas. fiir TrikotwfiJiArAi ixwm. fWi 
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Mmn.^ 19867, 1910. Waterproof fabrics; oompouTid 
fabrics ; elastic fabrics ; backings. — Belates to rubber articles 
with insertions of knitted fabric with or without the addition 
of woven fabric, and consists in using, in hard rubber articles 
such as tyre covers, tyres, steam-pipes, and coverings for 
electric cables, a knitted insertion in which the loops are 
formed of yarn so worked as to render the insertion sub- 
stantially equal to the rubber used in respect of its elasticity, 
resilience, and resistibility. In the manufacture of tyre 
covers, de8cri))ed by way of example, a very thick soft 
twisted yarn is worked in a knitting-frame with the finest 
possible needles so as to produce a very fine mesh. The 
yarn may be impregnated with oil or the like, and may be 
dressed with rubber substitutes, resins, or the like. 

Muskett, E. A., and Rubber Substitute, Ltd. Nov. 17. 
26789, 1910. Coaim(/ cowpo6ia‘o^s.-—A waterproofing com- 
position for leather, paper, fabrics, etc., consists of menhaden 
oil containing finely-divided cotton, which is dissolved by 
adding to the mixture chloride of sulphur dissolved in a 
volatile hydrocarbon, such as petrol. Chalk and, painters’ 
driers may be added. Specification 21229/01 [Class 91, 
Oils etc.] is referred to. According to the Provisional Speci- 
fication, any suitable drying-oil may be used instead oi the 
menhaden oil. 

Hasenbring, C. 1111, 1911. Impregnating compositions ; 
waterproof fabrics. — Soft vulcanized fibre is waterproofed 
and rendered suitable for use in making soles, etc., for boots, 
etc., by impregnating it with a boiling mixture of linseed oil 
and petroleum. 

Maxwell, W, G., and Christie, E. J. C. 1300, 1911. 
Drawings to specification ; coating compositions. — Multiple- 
ply belting is produced by passing a length of fabric through 
a bath containing glue, raw linseed oil, yellow soap, copper 
sulphate, and water, folding it, and passing it into form- 
aldehyde vapour, or a solution of formaldehyde in water 
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and finally into a bath containing soap, water, and copper 
sulphate. 

Leishman, T. L. 1980, 1911. Coalmj GompoHitiom . — 
A compound for use as a substitute foi- boiled linseed oil, 
etc., in waterproofing compositions, linoleum manufacture, 
etc., consists of tung oil, boiled soya bean oil, and a non- 
drying oil, such as fish or rape oil, with or without a gum 
or colloid, such as gum ti agasol or glue in aqueous solution. 

Dittmar, H. 2064, 1911. Compoiml fabrics ; baohings ; 
coating compositions.— A gasproof and waterproof material 
for balloon envelopes, rainproof coats, pneumatic tyres, air 
cushions, bathing-caps, perspiration protectors, bed insertions, 
and other purposes is constructed of goldbeater’s skin, im- 
pregnated with a solution of celluloid. A number of layers 
of goldbeatei-’s skin are secured together under pressure by 
a solution of gelatine, and both resulting outside surfaces 
are impregnated with a solution of celluloid consisting, for 
example, of 100 parts of celluloid dissolved in acetone, 6 
parts of castor oil, 10 parts of amyl acetate, and 5 parts of 
collodion. The material may be covered on one or both 
sides with a fabric such as cotton or silk. 

Parnell, A. H. 2695, 1911. Compound fabrics.— A 
material for use in the manufacture of hats, etc., consists of 
asbestos paper to which is attached gossamer, etc., treated 
with a compound of shellac and ammonia. 

Caeteleyn, C. 2703, 1911. Coating compositions ; m- 
2)regmting compositions. — ^ A waterproofing composition 
which forms an emulsion with water consists of wood, etc., 
pitch, creosote, coal or coke tar, knd caustic soda. 

Mitchell, T,, and McKerrow, C. A. 2789, 1911. Back- 
ings ; coating compositions. — Floor and table coverings or 
mats, and boot socks or insoles, are made from a non- 
conducting fabric, such as felt, coated with thick gelatinous 
composition, and then with thinner coatings to render it 
non-slipping and water-repellent. The fabric may have a 
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dressing previously applied to it to.preveni me Gomposmon 
from penetrating. The composition consists of glue ^ or 
gelatine, glycerine, etc., and water, and is treated with 
formaldehyde to harden it. Specification^ 20,263/08 is 
referred to. 

Quirin, E. N., and Bannon, J. H. 2962, 1911. Waper* 
proofing. — Leather, canvas, etc., are impregnated with rubb^ 
by revolving them with rubber solution at a high speed in 
a closed receptacle, so that the rubber is forced into the 
pores by centrifugal action. 

Chisholm^ W. 0, 3384, 1911. — Cimpound fabrio&; 

impregnating compositions. — A fabric for making collars, 
cuffs, etc., consists of a cotton fabric, etc., treated with a 
chemical, such as ammonium chloride, to render it fire*proof, 
and then combined with sheet celluloid on ohe or both sides. 
An asbestos fabric, with or without the chemical treatment, 
and preferably combined with a textile fabric, may be sub<* 
stituted for the cotton fabric, etc. 

Best, G. 6099, 1911. Coating compositions , — FaWci 
are rendered semi-transparent for use in sign-writing, etc. 
by being treated first with weak spirit varnish and then wiiS 
copal or like varnish. An intermediate waterproof oCite 
consisting of metal lacquer, terebene, knotting, linseed^l 
and gold size may be applied. The spirit varnish may 
coloured by addition of lacquers or soluble dyes. - 

Kemp, W. H. 6910, 1911. Coating compositions^'r^i 
compdsition for treating rubber, goods such as tyres or 
waterproofing canvas, leather, paper, etc,, consists' of 
rubber solution, French chalk, petrol, benzoline, 
naphtha^- end colouring-matter. Speoifieation 16^4^^ 
[(Mis 70, India*rubber, etc.], is refacted to. 

Socb Anon, Cetlula$i^ 7442. ^ 

1^10 [CanvmUo^ date}, specifimfim I 

ppmd brilliant sheet cl oefieloee 
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a tbin textile fabric by impregnating the fabric with a solvent 
of !he ester and pressing it on to the ester sheet. 

' Eeference has been direoted by the Comptroller to Specifioa- 

titmAmilO, 

McBain, G. [Shepherd, H. P.]. 7562, 1911. March 27. 
Drawings to specification ; impregnating compositions. — A 
germicidal composition for impregnating a disc of paper 
ased as a covering for preserves consists of paraffin wax, 
gelatine, sugar, and formaline. 

Lake, W. E. [Blakeman, W. N.]. 9023, 1911. Coat- 
ing compositions . — Fatty oils and fats, such as linseed, tung, 
cotton, sunflower, corn, and menhaden oils, or derivatives 
thereof, such as oleic acid, olein, stearic acid, and stearin, 
are combined with chlorinated hydrocarbons, or chlorinated 
derivatives of hydrocarbons, containing more than one atom 
of carbon, such as chlorinated ethylene, benzene, naphthalene, 
anthracene, crude petroleum and its distillates, ozokerit, 
asphalt, paraffin, coal tar, and retort residues, and the 
inixture is used as a vehicle for comminuted vegetable, 
metallic, and mineral matter in the manufacture of linoleum, 
-^|e|oth, roofing, etc. The oils and fats may be hydrated, 
oxidized, or chlorinated. Examples of the com- 
^^Woted matters that may be mixed with the oil, etc., and 
^ ohio4nated hydrocarbon, etc., are silica, zinc silicate, 
Silicate, obsidian, lead sulphite, clay, cellulose, 
and resin. 

ftjMteger, W. F. 11 , 728 . Coating compositions; 

compositions . — Impregnating and waterproofing 
are formed by dissolving nitro or acetyl oellubse 
||r bdth m diacetone alcohol mth or without another solvent 
ir a ^u^t. Eesins and oils may be added. 

I Li June 16, 1910 [Comeiition date]. 14,14:2, 

\ Coating compositions; impregnating oomposUiom.-:^ 
acida are produced by shaking ammonium or alkali ; 
of fatty adds such as tokey*red <M 
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with ether or other solvent or by mixing such compounds 
with excess of water to separate the polyfatty acids. The 
same products, for example polyricinoleic acid, are also ob- 
tained by treating fatty acids with condensing agents such 
as Tunc chloride, etc. The polyfatty acids are used as a 
softening material when mixed with layers, masses, threads, 
etc., of cellulose or its derivatives such as nitrocellulose, 
acetylcellulose, viscose, etc., in the presence or absence of 
pigments, dye-stuffs, filling or binding agents, adhesives, 
other softening agents, etc. The mixtures are suitable for 
applying to or printing upon textile fabrics, paper, etc., as 
finishes or for other purposes. They can also be used to 
impregnate fibrous materials such as cotton fleece, etc. In 
the case of solutions of cellulose in ammoniacal copper 
oxide or zinc chloride, or with viscose, the ‘bodies may be 
first dissolved in alkali or ammonia. 

Delahaye, E. D, July 23, 1910 [Convention date]. 14,943, 
1911. Coating comimitions . — Artificial leather is made by 
coating a fabric with a mixture of the following compositions : 

(1) A nitrogenous substance, such as casein or albumen, 
mixed with an alkaline solution in the presence of tannic 
acid and washed in water to remove the excess of %pid; 

(2) a solution of india-rubber, such as accra, in spim of 
turpentine, benzine, etc. ; (3) a mixture of linseed oil and 
sulphur, vulcanized and dissolved in linseed oil ; (4) a solu- 
tion of ennea-nitro cellulose. 

The Specification as open to inspection under Section 91 

(3) (a) states also that another cellulose solution may be 
used instead of the solution of ennea-nitro cellulose. This 
subject-matter does not appear in the Specification as ac- 
cepted, 

Mnatan, G. G, Feb, 2 [Convention date]. 16,904, 1911. 
Bookings ; compownd fabrics . — Consists in a process for 
making a pliable leather combined with vttlcanized rubber. 
For boot soles or heels, the leather, after a special tannage, 
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fat-liquoring, and degreasing, is solutioned and covered with 
rubt)er compound, the whole being subsequently vulcanized 
with dry heat. The leather may be pierced wuth holes, into 
w^hich the rubber enters in the form of plugs. Shaped 
articles, such as tyre covers, are made by moulding the wet 
grease-saturated leather to shape, drying it, and removing 
the grease. They are then coated with vulcanizing solution, 
and raw rubber compound is applied and vulcanized between 
250° and 350° F. 

Fink, M. W., and Koblolke, A. 10,929, 1911. Water- 
proofing . — Relates to the formation of a fabric for use in 
making pneumatic and other tyres, machinery belting, golf 
balls, diving dresses, etc. Canvas or other fabric or 
material is placed in a vacuum chamber and rubber mixed 
with any of the usual solvents to bring it to a pasty mass 
is then forced into the chamber so as to permeate the 
material. The material, placed in a mould if desired, is 
then vulcanized at 250-320° F. in a vacuum. 

Beferenee has been directed by the Comptroller to Specifi- 
cations 22,111/09 and 16,353/10. 

Johnston, G. G. 18,286, 1911. Waterproofing.— Le&ther 
wh^ is free from fat, etc., or which has been degreased by 
immersion in benzine, etc., is waterproofed and rendered 
non-slipping by buffing it or otherwise removing the grain 
SO' as to make it absorbent, then immersing it in a varnish, 
etc., which may contain a little deodori zing-agent such as 
tar-oil, slicking or scraping it after immersion, and drying 
at a temperature of 100*150° F. to oxidize the oil in the 
varnish, then at a temperature of 66-85° F., and finally in a 
cool room. 

Leduc, Heltz, & Co. Oct. 7, 1910 [Convention date]. 
21,426, 1911. Coating compositiom.—k varnish for coating 
fabrics, etc., making linoleum, etc., is prepared by diluting a 
concentrated solution of cellulose acetate or other cellulose 
ester in acetone, etc., in a mixture of alcohol and benzene. 
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Soluble colours and a little /8-naphthol or hexachlorethame 
may be added. An additional coating of cellulose esterb in 
tetrachlorethane may be applied. 

Beference has been directed by the Comptroller to Specific 
cations 1441/10 and 18,076/10. 

Lender, R. Jan. 3 [Convention date]. 21,667, 1^1 L 
Coating compositions. — Chinese wood oil is heated to 220- 
240“ C. and mixed with the polymerization products of 
indene and cumarone." The solid mass obtained on cooling 
is dissolved in solvents for making lacquers, varnishes, 
binding agents for pigments, ground cork, etc., and for use 
in the manufacture of linoleum and lincrusta. 
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